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FTER crossing the Santa Clara, I 
A entered upon a long terrace, slop- 
ing laterally from the Santa Ines range 
southward. These mountains here 
breast abruptly upon the terrace, with- 
out much frill of foothills ; and at this 
time they stood grimly up against a dim 
heaven, all bared and blackened by one 
of those autumnal conflagrations, more 
fearful than the Achzan fire, which 
sometimes blast California. The ten- 
der, white-purple haze of the season 
was so thickened by the smoke of these 
mountain fires that I could discern a 
house two miles distant with the great- 
est difficulty. Looking southward, I 
could dimly see that the terrace swept 
down into a moister plain; and I could 
catch the ragged and obscure outlines 
of orchards, like men groping, in the 
yellow gloom. Before and behind me, 
duplicating the scathed track of the sun, 
the narrow terrace stretched away in 
the cadaverousness of its summer death 
into nothing, like the bridge of Mirza, 


II. 


with both abutments wrapped in murky 
mystery. Here and there arroyos shot 
down from the mountains through nat- 
ural flumes, with adobe walls twenty 
feet in perpendicular depth—pit-falls in 
this bridge. So opaque was the smoky 
haze that the sun, before it was half-way 
down the afternoon, shone with a faint, 
saddening light, as if it was travelling 
into space. The sight of it gave me 
the most vivid conception I ever had of 
the terror which possesses certain tribes 
of savages during an eclipse. Jove help 
us ! if we should lose the sun! 

As I came up from one of these arro- 
yos, I saw, apparently five miles before 
me, a sheeny surface, like burnished 
Carolinian gold, or something more cop- 
pery, perhaps. It was directly beneath 
the sun, and seemed considerably lower 
than the level of the terrace. At first, 
I thought it was a mirage; but it re- 
mained too steadfast, and glowed with 
a radiance too brassy for that phenom- 
enon. Slowly, very slowly, it grew 
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brighter, until it gleamed with a rich, 
mellow lustre, like that of Californian 
gold; but it stood all the while fixed 
and unwinking as a planet. In crossing 
a wide ravine, I lost sight of it for sev- 
eral minutes; and then, coming sud- 
denly in sight again, I plainly saw the 
tremulous, filmy shimmer of water. It 
is the Pacific! It is the Pacific! I 
knew by the vagueness and the vastness, 
by the slow and quiet majesty of the 
waters, even in these their most cheer- 
ful autumn moods, that it was none 
other than the ocean. That little oblong 
brightness, scarce bigger than the sun, 
showed a lambent rim, a mysterious 
round halo, beneath the _half-lifted 
smoke, where I could look out as 
through a thin rift, gradually closing 
down in the distance into a dark infinite. 

The sun still lingered two hours 
above the horizon, evidently sleep- 
enamored, as Onomacritus says of the 
moon, giving out mellow half-tints, the 
golden sheaves of beams from the har- 
west fields of his tendance. Merely to 
exist on that glorious Indian-summer 
day, swimming in that dreamy, mystical 
ether, was happiness enough; but to 
be walking down my third thousandth 
miile to the old, old sea—that, ah that, 
was a delight I cannot utter! 

In half an hour more the glimmering 
spot:reached its brightest and its widest 
extent. From that it darkened and 
narrowed in, until, long before sunset, 
the sun wholly disappeared in the 
smoke, and ceased to gild the leaden 
water. But before it passed into this 
eclipse, I could plainly see the long, 
white sea-parapets of drifted sand, and 
the whiter surf, where the billows flap- 
ped'their crystal waves upon the beach. 
Presently after came the murmuring of 
the breakers, mellowed by distance into 
a soft sighing, as of pines. Then it 
deepened slowly into the grand and 
solemn sound of Ocean, whose every 
pulsation I could count, as he dealt 
stalwart blow on blow upon the ground. 





Like some ancient and hoary lunatic, 
he lay within his cell, forever grumbling 
and muttering to himself, as he beat 
upon his prison-bars. 

It was after sunset when I entered 
the town of San Buenaventura. Just 
where the mountains and the sea slit 
the terrace into a sharp angle, and it 
drops down into a narrow sea-flat, the 
old Spanish houses of adobe, with tiled 
roofs, and the modern jaunty cottages 
straggle among the willows, and date- 
palms, and California walnuts. The 
scorched mountains glowered blackly 
down upon it; and its sometime mir- 
ror—the sea—glassing its little com- 
merce and its clam-shops, was then 
obscured with smoke. After swallow- 
ing down thé sun an hour before his 
appointed time, the smoke curtained in 
the town so closely and so suddenly 
after the real sunset that it seemed as 
if the mountain had been set upon San 
Buenaventura as an extinguisher. In 
twenty minutes there was nota sound 
in the intensely dark streets, save the 
ceaseless, stupendous hammering of 
the sea. 

In the morning, the ocean, being 
shallow, lay in its pearliest green. 
Looking with the sunbeams now, and 
no longer against them, one could see 
several miles out to sea, though the 
smoke was as dense as the other day. 
In the afternoon I went down acfoss 
the San Buenaventura, then through an 
embrasure in the sand-parapet out upon 
the strand, and laid my hand on the 
mane of the ancient brine. Heaped 
upon this parapet, or strewn along the 
even levee that supplied its room, lay 
driftwood, which the clean sea had 
thrust away as an offence and an ugli- 
ness. Here the tunita pushed up its 
short, file-shaped stems among the 
drift; and here were ragged rushes 
and reed-grass. But the smooth slope 
of the strand the sea kept carefully 
policed for its own foamy gymnastics, 
its ground and lofty tumblings. 
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A long time I sat on the edge of the 
slope, where the waters sometimes 
touched my feet, and watched the cool, 
fresh play of the waters, and smelled 
the wholesome briny breath of ocean. 
Twenty rods out there was a belt of 
brown seaweed— 


“ Ever drifting, drifting, drifting, 
On the shifting 
Currents of the restless main” — 


girdling all the shore, though seeming 
only a discoloration of the water. The 
greater waves travelled majestically 
through it; but all little wrinkles of 
wavelets and wisps of cat’s paws were 
smoothly ironed out. Here comes a 
little wave to the shore! It runs in its 
haste, and jumps over the heads of its 
bigger fellows, and sprawls out on the 
sand with an impotent splatter and 
brawling, saying something which I 
cannot hear. Now comes a monster 
billow, slowly heaving where the sun 
gleams on the green water, then sharp- 
ens its crest till it mirrors the sun again, 
overruns itself, leaps, in a pearly, curl- 
ing lip, downward all along its front, 
with a thundering sound, and runs, all 
mottled and fringed with foam, to the 
very top of the slope. Then it slips 
back in a noiseless, shining sheet, with 
all its fringes pared off, and all the 
riding foam shrunken into flecks, rip- 
pling down in its crinkled thinness till 
another billow buffets it, and heaps a 
confusion of waters in a long, snowy 
bank. All the laggard streamlets, lin- 
gering and wriggling down behind, 
sluice little cross-lines in the sand—the 
cuneiform hieroglyphics with which old 
Triton, learned in primeval lore, writes 
to men his mysterious messages. One 


of them I decipher as follows: What 
a great fury here is for this little froth ! 
And now a still higher billow, running 
up, thrusts out a long tongue of sea- 
foam through crooked ways in the sand, 
and licks my feet as I step quickly 
backward. 
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Is it not quite as probable that Ctesi- 
bius learned the secret of the organ 
from the ocean, as that Pythagoras 
deduced the Aolian lyre from a black- 
smith’s anvil? Oceanus has an ear for 
harmony. He sings his long song 
through the centuries, not only pitched 
on many keys—the keys of the winds 
and the seasons, ranging through stu- 
pendous octaves—but with all the parts 
as well in chorus as in the organ of St. 
Cecilia. There is the ponderous bass of 
the ship-breaker, bellowing as through 
a throat of mightiest brass, as it plunges 
on the strand; and the ear that listens 
lovingly to Ocean’s song can catch 
tenor, alto, and soprano in succession, 
as it bowls upward its revolving edge 
on the clear-strung sand, with a metal- 
lic resonance that trills each second 
clearer and higher. Within the hearing 
of an attentive listener a hundred bil- 
lows are striking in unison the resound- 
ing chords. With my ear held close 
upon the beach, I could catch the mul- 
titudinous hum of the surf, the Ocean’s 
solemn diapason in an anthem to the 
Eternal. Listen, ye murmurers and 
indolent, to the Sea—the opulent, the 
generous, the strong—how yet he bows 
himself, and sings all at his toil ! 

Then I walked on beside the billows 
fifteen miles, along the margin of their 
huge gambolling and their bellowing, 
sometimes wetted by the spray. On 
the floor of the strand, which widened 
hourly with the lapse of the tide, they 
cast up shining bits of shells, purple, 
and white, and yellow, and the scarlet 
armor of lobsters wrecked in some un- 
timely hour. Their great antenne; and 
punctured breastplates, and fragments of 
shattered scales, lay heaped together. 
Ocean is not harsh toward his own true 
offspring; but those who divide with 
the earth their affection for him he 
breaks with cruel laughter. The sara- 
gasso, a species of seaweed, with its 
bulb-like stems, and long paddle-shaped 
leaves, ridged with crinkled veins, lay 
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everywhere on the sand, like fine amber. 
Sometimes it was kinked in fanciful Rus- 
sian knots ; sometimes it was stretched, 
translucent in leaf and stem, in pretty 
arabesques on this ocean cornice. An- 
other sort of it, growing in vines, often 
twined numbers of these together into 
an amber rope, garnished at regular in- 
tervals with small bulbs dangling from 
long stems. Others were twisted inex- 
tricably together with the hairs of the 
Nereids, in green and amber-colored 
bails, which rolled idly up and down in 
the breakers. Then there were puffy 
clouds of foam, not white but golden, 
lingering long after the billow went 
back, and winking out slowly one bub- 
ble-eye after another, with its tiny iri- 
descence. 

The Santa Ines Mountains border on 
the Pacific so closely here that the road 
is sometimes thrust upon the strand; 
and the wagon-wheels at high tide fling 
the glittering foam in the air. For the 
most part, however, there is a narrow 
shelf for the road behind the beach. 
The sides of the mountains are meagrely 
covered with the corroded. brassy yel- 
low of rosemary, and the gray or. hoary 
sage, with clusters of bright, dwarfish 
mangrove interspersed. The mountains 
are merely hills, and very mean hills 
they are, with unsightly gulches and 
yellow blotches, like threadbare places 
in their beggarly garments of green. 
Continuing westward, they presently 
grow into mountain proportions. 

Here I had an illustration of the evil 
waters with which many portions of 
California are plagued. Within fifteen 
miles west of San Buenaventura, more 
than twice that number of rills and 
brooks trickle from the mountains down 
across the strand; but none of them 
yielded palatable water. Most of them 
contained ley, and in many it was so 
caustic that it flowed scarlet or amber. 
One well, sunk fifteen feet, furnished 
sweet waters ; another, not many rods 
distant, went down four hundred feet, 
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but found only brine. All that portion 
of California west of the Sierra Nevada 
seems to have been impregnated like a 
sponge with the sea, when the Coast 
Range was protruded from the bottom. 
Hence high hills often covered with in- 
exhaustibly fertile adobe to the very sum- 
mit, with paleozoic sea-shells on the 
highest points ; hence, too, fountains of 
sulphur, and salt, and alkali in the mid- 
dle of broad plateaus. 

Above El Rincon the narrow belt be- 
hind the strand widens into a fringe of 
farms, and the mountains become more 
worthy of the Pacific. There are noble 
fields, yellow with ripened corn; and 
brown and russet pastures, running a 
little way up on the green mountains, as 
billows run upon the strand. There are 
long willow hedges, and skeleton pole- 
fences; redwood cottages among the 
figs and the mulberries ; sweet brooks, 
let down from mountain glens by live- 
oak tethers across the drought, and 
creeping weakly through ebony ravines ; 
wide sandy commons of salt-grass, close- 
nibbled ; white drifted bulwarks, pierced 
with embrasures, and palisaded atop with 
reed-grass and enormous rushes; and 
great brown fields of clotburrs. Else- 
where there are precipitous yellow banks, 
where the blue ocean heaves its white 
billows in their ceaseless unrest. On 
these banks are scattering parks of live- 
oaks, their trunks salted with vapory 
whiteness, and stretching their great pal- 
lid arms among the green leaves and the 
pale, pea-green moss, which combs and 
strokes its long tresses in the beauty of 
the morning, before the mirror of the sea. 
What a softness and a mildness these 
ancient woods put on this Indian-sum- 
mer morning; and the young moss 
whispers secrets to the gallanting 
breeze! Beneath this umbrageous can- 
opy I can look down between the giant 
trunks upon the sea, where huge por- 
poises wallow in the silvery mire of the 
waters, puffing and bellowing in their 
lazy tumbles, 
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On one side of these ripened farms 
sleeps the wide Pacific, old Peaceful, 
purring in his dreams ; and on the other, 
the great green and brown mountains ; 
while over all settles down the tender, 
white-purple haze of Italy. 

The steep sea-banks are graded down 
just a little, and there is just a little 
bight in the farms where Santa Bar- 
bara stands. Proper harbor there is 
none; and there is room enough be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, nar- 
row as the coast-belt is, for more than 
the coming needs of Santa Barbara. 
The slope from the mountains is steep- 
er and balder than its wont. High up 
there at their feet, the old dun-colored 
Mission frowns its heavy Spanish frown 
of architecture upon the modern bustle 
below, where the little naked town 
sweats and swelters in the dust of busi- 
ness. A short creek runs out of the 
mountains along the eastern side, nour- 


ishing a narrow strip of apples, and figs, 
and vines, and pimientas, upon which 
the citizens may cool their sight in Oc- 


tober. The streets are meaner and 
crookeder than in any town of Italy. 
No two of thém run in the same direc- 
tion. They could have loaded Santa 
Barbara into an old blunderbuss I once 
saw in the London Tower, and from the 
top of the Santa Ines Mountains shot it 
into better regularity. 

Westward from Santa Barbara, the 
coast-belt widens a little more, and be- 
comes a valley. On the outside, along 
the ocean, there is a graceful ridge, dot- 
ted with the evergreen verdure of the 
oak ; and through the whole length of 
the valley, bright groves of the same al- 
ternate with the golden and russet ripe- 
ness of fields. The very mountains 
are fruitful with the fatness of the val- 
ley; at their summits they display their 
yellow cores, bursting through rinds of 
green. All that is celebrated in song or 
story of Thessalian Tempe, is equalled 
in this valley of Santa Barbara. Here 
the hand of Winter often forgets through 
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all the months to strew his frost. Here 
the swelling roots, giving food to man, 
may be planted and digged in every 
month of the twelve ; and here a fig-slip 
without root, planted in the ground in 
spring and watered, has borne and 
ripened a fig in autumn. 

Just below Santa Barbara the king-vine 
of the cultivated earth has grown and 
spread itself like a banyan tree, yield- 
ing so many thousand bunches at a 
picking that I dare not mention the 
number. Here the flocks sometimes 
forget the times and the seasons; and 
every month is musical with the bleat- 
ing of lambs. If at times the husband- 
man could wish the summer sun might 
touch his fields more lightly, there comes 
at night a cool, sweet dew from the sea, 
walking through them, likea silent Car- 
thusian, and sowing them with pearly 
freshness. Here, within sight of these 
unfading groves, there is perpetual 
spring. Here is no languishing, no las- 
situde, no appalling earthquake, and I 
had almost written, no death. 

Such is the miracle of valleys, of 
which Santa Barbara, with its ancient 
heart of ugliness, and its modern and 
more mathematical rim of gardens, holds 
the harbor. 

Still the mountain range keeps on 
westward, and still the ocean chafes and 
thunders at its base. West of this val- 
ley the Pacific returns closer to the 
mountains, leaving onlya terrace, which 
is not broad enough that a California 
farm may stretch itself thereupon. As 
it grows narrower it mounts higher, and 
the mountain brooks run down through 
deep ravines. All the sycamores and 
the oaks retreat from the arid terrace 
into these ravines, where, although they 
are often right stalwart trees, they are 
overtopped by the banks. Sometimes the 
ocean beats against a perpendicular yel- 
low bank a hundred feet in height, 
whose base it mauls with its ponderous 
battering-ram, as if besieging a fenced 
city. Between these ravines are broad 








backs of ground, which the tar-weed, 
just verging from brilliant yellow into 
saffron, and from saffron into brown, 
tints with a sombre richness. 

In crossing one of these mountain 
knees, of a forenoon, I noticed that the 
ocean several miles ahead was thickly 
agitated with white caps, though near 
me there was not a capful of wind. The 
breeze there was evidently setting 
straight off the coast; and the line be- 
tween the ruffled and tranquil fields of 
the sea was very sharply defined. When 
I came opposite this dividing line, I en- 
tered a column of chilling wind so sud- 
denly that I thought it was an unusually 
gusty whirlwind. But when it did not 
desist, but rather waxed worse, I won- 
dered if it was not a Texas norther gone 
astray. In ten minutes I was thoroughly 
disenchanted ; and instead of attempt- 
ing, like Tusser, any Moral Reflections 
on the Wind, I made many hasty exe- 
crations on the weather of California. 
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Descending into an immense ravine, 
nearly level with the ocean, and turning 
northward toward Gaviota Pass, I en- 
countered a blast so impetuous that I 
was sometimes obliged to heave my 
shoulder to the wind, and push right 
vigorously to avoid being thrown over. 
If California is at the mercy of such 
caprices, I thought, who can desire it 
for a dwelling-place? But I aftervard 
learned that Gaviota Pass is a sort of 
modern AZolian cave; and that the 
winds of it often abandon themselves 
to these unseemly pranks for the relief 
of the interior. The heated valley of 
the Santa Ines within shoots currents of 
rarified air violently into the immense 
cool vaults of the pass, where they 
gather coldness, are compressed by its 
funnel form, and then run forth, tearing 
the ocean, as above mentioned. 

With Gaviota Pass ended my walk 
on the Santa Barbara coast. 





That sang in a dream 
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THE world is old and the world is cold, 
And never a day is fair, I said. 
Out of the heavens the sunlight rolled, 
The green leaves rustled above my head, 
And the sea was a sea of gold. 


The, world is cruel, I said again, 

Her voice is harsh to my shrinking ear, 
And the nights are dreary and full of pain. 
“Out of the darkness sweet and clear, 
There rippled a tender strain: 


Rippled the song of a bird asleep, 


of the budding wood ; 


Of shining fields where the reapers reap, 
Of a wee brown mate and a nestling brood, 
And the grass where the berries peep. 


The world is false, though the world be fair, 
And never a heart is pure, I said. 

And lo! the clinging of white arms bare, 
The innocent gold of my baby’s head, 

And the lisp of a childish prayer. 
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N the morning of Monday, No- 
vember gth, 1868, we looked 

forth from the door of the comfortable 
bed-room car in the camp train of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, in Lander 
County, Nevada, four hundred and 
twenty miles east of Sacramento, and 
eighteen miles east of Argenti. It was 
a clear, frosty winter morning, and the 
scene before us was romantic and stir- 
ring in the extreme—such a scene as 
we may not look upon again on the 
American continent. Eastward, the 
upper valley of the Humboldt—a broad, 
level prairie—stretched away to a 
point where the bald, rugged, snow- 
capped mountain chains from the north 
and south, abutting sharply on the river 
like lesser pillars of Hercules, form 
the magnificent Pass, made forever 
hideous by the abominable appellation 
of the Beaowawe Gate. To the north- 
eastward beyond the Gate, the Hum- 
boldt Mountains, with jagged outlines, 
clad in winter costume, loomed like 
gigantic Arctic icebergs, white, cold 
and sharp against the deep blue sky. 
Parallel lines of treeless mountains, 
red, rock-ribbed, barren and naked, 
save where Winter had in mercy thrown 
over them his mantle of snow to hide 
their natural deformity, bordered on 
either side the valley, stretching away 
to the westward for a hundred miles or 
more. Behind us the long lines of the 
railroad track and telegraph stretched 
out to the bank of the Sacramento 
more than four hundred miles away. 
Around us was the advancing and tri- 
umphant Army of Civilization; before 
us the dim, mysterious heart of the 
North American continent, toward 
which the track was crawling like a 
mighty serpent even while we slept. 
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Before us, far up the valley, and for 
many miles beyond the gate, curled the 
blue smoke from the camp-fires of the 
thousand Chinese laborers—the real 
pathfinders of empire nere—engaged 
in grading the track. On either side 
stretched long lines of horses and mules 
drawing heavy wagons freighted with 
materials and supplies for the road and 
the laborers ahead. Behind us came 
train after train loaded with iron and 
timber, and swarming with blue-coated 
Asiatics, the rear-guard of the army, 
engaged in finishing up the work the 
vanguard had begun. Orderlies and 
foremen of gangs were galloping back 
and forth on the prairie, carrying orders 
to those under them, or receiving them 
from the commander of the forces, the 
Superintendent of Construction. The 
track had been pushed forward three- 
fourths of a mile that morning before 
we arose, and a swarm of men were 
then constructing a permanent bridge 
of stout, square timbers, just brought 
from the Sierra Nevada, three hundred 
miles away, across a deep bayou or arm 
of the Humboldt still further on—a 
work which they would complete long 
before noon. A tall Shoshone Indian, 
wrapped in his tattered blanket, stood 
looking on in solemn silence, as the 
workmen added joint to joint on the 
lengthening iron track, and unwound 
coil after coil of the telegraph wire, 
affixing it to the insulators, lifting the 
tall crosses upright and planting their 
feet firmly in the soil—his soil and the 
soil of his ancestors, for ages past. 

Did he see in the advancing army of 
white and yellow faces, the brace of iron 
bars and the lengthening line of wire, 
over which the lightning was to pass 
on the errand of civilization, the proof 
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of the greatness of Uncle Sam, and 
the hopelessness of any further effort 
to stem the tide which is sweeping away 
the last remnant of his race? Was he 
musing on the history of the past, and 
bitterly contrasting it with the present 
and so much of the future as shall be 
shared by him and his ? Was he dream- 
ing of the Happy Hunting Grounds 
beyond the western horizon, where his 
race shall rove amid green fields and 
broad forests, steal stock, and scalp 
their enemies in peace, with no white 
man to molest them in their innocent 
amusements, or’ make them afraid; or 
was he debating the question, whether 
it was best for him to start at once for 
White Pine, and chance it, or wait until 
spring? What, in short, were his 
thoughts ? 

Guileless reader, trust me that I 
know him better than the young ladies 
who have studied him only in Cooper’s 
novels. “Lo” is a practical man to the 
extent of the capacity which God has 
given him. He was calculating the 
amount of barley he could probably 
pick out of the dirt after the mules had 
done feeding, and keeping his weather- 
eye open for any old clothes which 
might be cast off by the owners and 
left by the wayside when the train 
moved on. 

Breakfast over, saddle-horses were led 
up for us, and we mounted and galloped 
away to the southeastward on a trip to 
the great Volcano Springs, in Whirlwind 
Valley, which had been graphically de- 
scribed to us by a Spanish lady, who 
had visited them on the day previous. 
The sun, rising over the snowy moun- 
tain-tops, poured his flood of light down 
from an unclouded sky upon the broad, 
brown valley. The ugly deformity of the 
sage-brush which covered the ground, 
anc the nakedness of the straggling 
tufts of bunch grass, were concealed 
beneath a coating of bright hoar-frost, 
which sparkled in the sunlight like one 
vast spray of diamonds in silver set- 
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tings. Rose-hued and coralline glowed 
the snow-fields on the upper mountains ; 
soft as the velvet cheek of the plum, 
seemed the rugged outlines of the bare, 
red hills, as the sunlight filtered through 
the dim, blue haze, which, rising from 
the river and the thousand camp-fires 
along its banks, filled all the lower air 
and beautified the whole desert land- 
scape. The mountain air, keen with 
the touch of coming winter, sent the 
blood coursing through our veins 
with accelerated speed, creating an 
exhilaration of spirit, such as creaming 
champagne or sparkling Moselle never 
yet produced. 

Our horses, accustomed to the coun- 
try, bounded forward at a steady gallop, 
heedless of rocks, sage-brush, and the 
narrow arroyos, which at short inter- 
vals crossed the trail, never stumbling 
or hesitating for a moment, and evi- 
dently enjoying the trip as heartily as 
ourselves. A covey of sage-hens rose 
from the grass and flew away unharmed ; 
we had no guns to kill or frighten them 
with. A wolf sprang out of a clump of 
bushes, gave a quick, short cry, and 
turned to see what audacious intruder 
upon his domains had disturbed his 
morning slumbers. With a shout we 
charged upon him at the height of our 
horses’ speed, and gave him a race of a 
mile or more ; but the wolf came out a 
little ahead at the end, and we did not 
make game of him. 

Turning around Shoshone Point, we 
emerged into open ground, and the 
Whirlwind Valley stretched away be- 
fore us ta the southward, skirted by 
bare, red hills on either side for miles. 
Across the valley, some six miles to the 
southeastward, half-way up the western 
slope of a hill, perhaps six hundred feet 
in height, we saw a long table-land or 
mesa, white upon the top, and with long 
ribbon-like streaks of blue and white 
running down from thence to the plain 
below. This had been designated as 
the locality of the Volcano Springs; 
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but beyond the discolorations mentioned, 
there was nothing to attract the atten- 
tion of the traveller, and one might pass 
the point a dozen times without being 
made aware of their existence. “There 
she blows !” exclaimed my companion, 
after we had ridden on in sight of the 
place for some minutes. Looking up 
I saw a long jet of white steam shoot 
far up into the air from the top of the 
mesa. Another and another followed, 
and in a few minutes a dozen or more 
were rising from different parts of the 
hillside, and one or two from the plain 
at its foot. Half an hour’s gallop 
brought us to the foot of the hill. 
Some time before we reached it we 
heard a noise as of many steam engines 
working away in some huge factory, 
and as we forced our horses up the steep 
acclivity over ground which resounded 
beneath their tread, hollow and cavern- 
ous, we heard other sounds emanating 
from the deep bosom of the mountain. 
Dismounting, we hitched our panting, 
half-frightened horses to a huge, honey- 
combed rock, and approached the open- 
ing in the earth from which the steam 
was escaping. The orifice might have 
been ten inches in diameter, and from 
it poured a stream of scalding water, 
clear as crystal, while a column of steam 
rose forty or fifty feet into the air. The 
whole #esa appeared to be composed 
of lime, soda and sulphur deposits, the 
gradual accretion of years, and was 
blistering with a fierce heat from the 
undying fires below. It was as if we 
were walking over the surface of a fresh- 
burned lime-kiln on which rain had just 
been falling. The orifice was round, 
and had the appearance of having been 
artificially lined with coarse white por- 
celain. It was higher than the hill 
around it—showing clearly that it was 
gradually rising steadily from below by 
the accumulation of its own deposits, 
as a brick chimney increases in height 
as brick after brick is added to it by 
the mason. A kind of basin, several 
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feet n width, surrounded the orifice, 
and n this basin were many curious 
lime formations, some resembling coral-- 
others, round and polished as if by the 
wheel of the. lapidary—others still, pol- 
ished on one side, and on the other pre- 
senting the appearance of a basket of 
wax-flowers. We went on to another 
and still larger spring. There was a 
low, humming sound accompanying the 
action of the first ; the second worked 
exactly like a steam pump, with a steady, 
regular stroke—the water being thrown 
out not in a continuous stream, but in 
jets corresponding with the regular 
strokes of the piston. As we stood 
over it, we could hardly divest ourselves 
of the impression that we were stand- 
ing above a well-regulated steam engine 
in full operation, as, in fact, we were. We 
timed the pulsations with our watches, 
and counted just one hundred in a min- 
ute. From many small orifices, some 
not larger around than one’s finger, all 
around us steam was escaping, and the 
whole mesa seemed a mere crust, per- 
forated like a cullender. We stamped 
with our boot-heels on the crumbling 
shell, and broke it through in one place. 
Below we found a mass of soft, coarse, 
granulated matter—red, white, and yel- 
low, resembling in appearance rice- 
pudding, well intermixed with red-wine 
sauce, blistering hot, as if fresh from 
the oven, and emitting a nauseating 
odor of which a few sniffs were all-suffi- 
cient. We dug down into the mass 
with our hands, as long as we could 
stand the heat, and found it growing 
softer in proportion to its depth. 
Passing on to the southward over a 
small divide, we saw a number of springs 
which had been running at intervals 
during the night, but were then inactive ; 
long ribbons of ice, running out from 
them over the side of the mesa and 
down into the plain three hundred feet 
below, where all the water sinks and 
disappears. Others, projecting in some 
cases three or four feet above the sur- 
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face of the hill, appeared to have com- 
pletely choked themselves up with their 
own deposits, and ceased to operate 
entirely, the water finding an escape 
elsewhere. 

Looking southward along the height 
extending over half a mile of space, 
we saw dozens of these hot-water vol- 
canoes—if we may be permitted the 
expression—in full operation, and an 
immense number of others quiet for the 
moment, but bearing evidence of being 
in working order, and liable to resume 
operations at any moment. The largest 
of those quiet at the moment had an 
orifice as large as a sugar hogshead, 
and was filled to the surface with 
clear, sparkling water. The sun was 
now well up in the heavens, and the 
air, especially where affected by the 
clouds of steam, warm enough to make 
the temptation to indulge in a tepid 
bath almost irresistible. The water in 
the basin, though not boiling, was not 
quite cold enough for bathing purposes, 
and we concluded to wander on a little 
farther and wait for it to cool. In the 
basin of another spring we found what 
appeared to be a large branch of the 
most delicate white coral, and deter- 
mined to secure it. With two sticks 
cut from the hillside above, we fished it 
out at last, only to find, to our intense 
disgust, that it was merely a piece of 
sage-brush, which had fallen or been 
thrown into the water, and had become 
coated all over with the fine white lime 
deposits, not a trace of the vegetable 
fibre being left exposed to tell the true 
character of the curious object. An- 
other formation of similar appearance 
promised better, and we fished that out 
also; it proved to be the ragged frag- 
ment of a blue woollen blanket, coated 
in like manner, and regarding it as a 
great curiosity in its way, we carried it 
off with us when leaving the place. But 
what became of the man who wore the 
blanket? That question worried us. 
Had we dug deeper we might have 
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found a marble statue which would have 
answered the question. Finding at last 
a shallow pool of water, which had run 
down from a spring then quiet, we sat 
down, and stripping our heated feet gave 
them a soaking while we waited for the 
cooling of that in the basin of the great 
spring above us, and looked around on 
the strange scene about us. 

There appeared to be at least one 
hundred of the larger springs which 
were more or less active daily, and hun- 
dreds of smaller openings in the hill- 
side from whence steam and nauseating 
gases escaped. The hill, against the 
side of which the mesa on which the 
springs are located has been raised up, 
rises above this mesa or bench some 
three hundred feet quite abruptly, and 
further back to the eastward were peaks 
some hundreds of feet higher still. Red 
igneous rock, lying in layers pitching 
westward toward the valley, crops out 
on the whole face of the hill, and lava 
mixed with broken quartzite and vitri- 
fied rock strews the whole plain below. 
It appears as if these springs had orig- 
inally flowed from the edge of the plain 
at the foot of the hill some three hun- 
dred feet below, where they now find 
vent, and had built up the whole mesa 
from their own deposits little by little ; 
the pipes by which the water escapes 
growing longer and longer day by day as 
the altitude of the hill increased. Pos- 
sibly there may have been a volcanic 
crater at this point, and the cold water, 
from between the layers of rock in the 
hill above, pouring down into it and 
coming into contact with the fire or 
heated rock may produce the steam, 
which, having no other means of escape, 
throws all the water above it out through 
the long pipes to the surface, the action 
being repeated in quick succession as 
long as the supply of water continues. 
This theory is plausible enough, but how 
about the cessation of action for fifteen 
minutes and hours in duration? And 
what about the origin of the lime, soda 
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and sulphur deposited in such vast 
quantities by the sparkling water? The 
springs may, after all, owe their origin 
to chemical action entirely. One theory 
may be just as good as another, and 
probably is so. 

While we were sitting with our feet in 
the tepid water, discussing the question 
of the formation of the place, a low, 
droning, moaning sound came up from 
the deep bosom of the hill, followed by 
a sharp “clap! clap! clap!” as if a 
pair of giant hands had been struck to- 
gether three times with force, then, with 
a tremendous swash, a torrent of scald- 
ing water flew into the air, scattering 
in all directions from the great spring 
in which we had just been proposing to 
bathe, and poured in a stream ten feet 
wide down ‘the hill. Had we remained 
by the side of that spring a few minutes 
longer, the chances are that some sub- 
sequent visitor would have discovered 
two beautiful statues, each the imper- 
sonation of manly beauty, and long dis- 
cussions would doubtless have ensued 
in art circles as to the nationality of the 
sculptor—to whose immortal genius the 
world was indebted for such masterly 
conceptions, such matchless execution, 
etc., etc. It pleases us to have been 
able to save the world from doubt on 
that point. The torrent poured out in- 
cessantly for perhaps fifteen minutes, 
then began to subside. A low, gurg- 
ling sound came up as from the throat 
of a dying Cyclops, the water fell still 
lower ; then came a long death-rattle ; 
there was a perceptible shudder extend- 
ing along the mesa for many rods ; then 
all was still. 

We went back to where our horses 
had been left, and prepared to leave the 
accursed region. A pool of clear water 
which had been thoroughly cooled, at- 
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tracted our attention, and we took a 
drink. Just at that moment it occurred 
to us that the lime deposits quickly cov- 
ered everything with which the water 
came in contact—that we might become 
porcelain lined, and forever incapable 
of enjoying the pleasures of taste and 
touch. What would signify a cham- 
pagne lunch, or a claret punch with 
strawberries in it, to a man in that fix? 
This idea and the minerals in combina- 
tion contained in the water acting to- 
gether, induced us to suddenly put it— 
the water—back where we found it, and 
we felt more like leaving than before. 
Leading our impatient horses down 
the steep hillside to the plain, we mount- 
ed and galloped away. Looking back 
without the fear of the fate of Lot’s 
wife on our mind, from a distance of 
a mile or more, we saw that the springs 
along the whole hillside and in the plain 
at its foot, which had been acting inde- 
pendently thus far, were all apparently in 
operation at once, and a great cloud of 
steam was swaying and swirling in the 
wind, which had sprung up from the 
southward. Half an hour later we look- 
ed back again, and no steam at all was 
visible. Looking forward into the val- 
ley of the Humboldt, we saw the line of 
tracklayers miles advanced up toward 
Beaowawe Gate, and the camp-train 
moving forward to a new position. An- 


.other link had been added to the great 


chain; the hands -stretching out from 
the shores of the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific had approached one degree nearer 
the point at which they shall ultimately 
unite in friendly grasp. The cinders, 
ashes and smouldering embers of the 
burned-up world of the dead Past, were 
behind us; before us the life, action, 
energy of the living Present—the abun- 
dant promise of a glorious Future. 

































THE DARIEN 


RADE with the populous Orient 
T has been a source of wealth and 
power to maritime nations in all historic 
times, in proportion to the advantages 
under which they engaged in it. The 
hope of securing these inspired Colum- 
bus with the idea of finding a safe and 
direct passage to the Indies, and gave 
rise to that voyage in this direction 
which led to his discovery of America. 
A desire has ever since existed in Chris- 
tendom to see his dream fulfilled, by the 
construction of a ship canal through the 
isthmus of Central America. Although 
the whole world is more or less inter- 
ested in its accomplishment, recent 
events have made its early construction 
an essential to the commercial prosper- 
ity of the United States. The rapid 
progress made by our country toward 
maritime supremacy was rudely checked 
during the rebellion. Its slow recovery 
is destined, we fear, to be retarded yet 
more by the relative disadvantages un- 
der which it will be forced to contend 
upon the opening of the grand Suez Ship 
Canal, now nearly completed. It will 
find permanent relief and restoration 
only in the building of an American 
canal. The attention of the public has 
been lately called to the subject by Mr. 
Seward. In urging upon them the 
prompt commencement of the work, he 
expressed a hope that its completion 
may be effected in two or three years. 
Under the circumstances, the length of 
time required for its construction be- 
comes a question of much interest. 

In response to a resolution passed by 
the Senate of the United States, a re- 
port was made by Admiral Davis, giving 
such information as he could collect 
upon the question of canal and railroad 
routes through Central America. It 
contains fourteen maps, and a list of 
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more than one hundred authorities. A 
copy dated 1867 seems to be the latest 
publication upon the subject, and we 
take it as the highest authority. The 
most definite, and probably the most 
safe conclusion arrived at by the Ad- 
miral is, that “the Isthmus of Darien 
has not been satisfactorily explored.” 
Another opinion, however, viz.: that 
“The interoceanic canal * * * 77 adso- 
lute freedom from obstruction by lifting 
locks, or otherwise, must Possess, as 
nearly as possible, the character of a 
strait” (page 22), will not be assented 
to implicitly by engineers familiar with 
the working of canals as well as the 
difficulties attending their construction, 
if, as we have assumed, the necessity for 
its early use prevails, and the opinion 
expressed is to be regarded as bearing 
upon it in that light and not as one sim- 
ply theoretical. There is reason to fear 
that the prominence given to this notion, 
if allowed to pass unchallenged, may 
lead to embarrassment in the investiga- 
tions which should, and probably will, 
be made before any route is finally se- 
lected or plan adopted. 

Among the many routes and plans 
proposed for crossing the isthmus south 
of Nicaragua, those seem to be most in 
favor, which are made to depend upon 
the oceans for their supply of water ; in 
other words, tide-water canals —the 
“strait” of Admiral Davis. Now, those 
he has been used to are works of nature, 
and are in accord with their surround- 
ings. The one he would make is the re- 
verse, and would disturb them. A barrier 
has been placed between the oceans, 
and, if a narrow and deep cut is made 


through it, below the level of tide, it is f 
far from certain that it will preserve 'the | 


form given to it and keep itself clear. 
The regimen of the rivers at its termini 
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will be changed, and a concurrence of 
storm and tide may sweep the sediment 
of the rivers and bays into the “ strait,” 
and obstruct its use. If this should 
happen once, it may be often repeated, 
and the duration of the liability to ob- 
struction will coéxist with the canal, for 
the débris from the mountains will re- 
place in the rivers that which is re- 
moved into the cut until it is filled. 
The routes so far indicated, generally 
run in courses nearly direct and regard- 
less of the great lines of drainage of the 
country. Some of these streams may 
cross at inconvenient elevations. They 
cannot be passed under the canal, and 
in most cases it will be found very diffi- 
cult to pass them over it. To receive 
them into it might ruin the canal as one 
of navigation. The high grounds head- 
ing the drainage, if adopted as the route, 
will swell the quantities and the cost of 
construction greatly beyond any correct 


estimates that may have been made 


upon the more direct routes. But sup- 
pose both of these objections removed, 
and the canal completed ; a great slide 
of rock or the sinking of a ship, may, 
from the difficulty of removal, obstruct 
its use for a long time. A tide-water 
canal by any route now known, must 
approach the Cordilleras by cuts of very 
great depth and width, and pass them 
by one or more tunnels of great size, 
perhaps great length, and in ground 
that cannot be expected to stand without 
arching. The quantity and the quality 
of the work in these cuts and tunnels, 
alike forbid the hope of its speedy exe- 
cution. The Pacific Railroad, measured 
by its cost, may be compared with the 
canal, but the quantities of z#s work are 
distributed over two thousand miles, 
and a large part of it is done at points 
distant from the track of the road. In 
the tide-water canal, the bulk of the 
work is crowded into a few miles, and 
neither men nor machines can be placed 
upon it in sufficient number to doit ina 
short time. The quantities above the 
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level of tide are very large, and impos- 
sible of speedy removal. When done, 
there remains below that level the ex- 
cavation of a large channel thirty or 
forty feet deep, and of uncertain length. 
With all the difficulties of drainage and 
of rock excavation exposed to water, 
this will also be a great and tedious un- 
dertaking. If Mr. Seward relies upon 
anything of this kind for the fruition of 
his hopes, we fear that the two or three 
years he gives for its completion will 
drawghemselves out like the sixty days 
once allowed tor the collapse of the re- 
bellion. From his earnestness, how- 
ever, in urging a commencement, we 
may infer that an early completion will 
become a condition of the problem, and 
the selection of route be made to de- 
pend very much upon the facilities for 
rapid construction which may be afford- 
ed by the plan it admits of. 

The most serious “obstruction” to 
which the canal can be exposed, is the 
imposing of conditions that will too long 
delay, if not defeat, its construction. 
When built and brought into use, it will 
always be liable to some interruption. 
The route and plan upon which this 
will be the least and be most easily re- 
moved, are the best for the purpose. 
The resort to “lifting locks,” as part of 
the plan, so far from being an “ obstruc- 
tion,” may be used to relieve the project 
of much of the difficulty surrounding it. 
By the aid of high levels and “lifting 
locks” to reach them, the engineer ac- 
quires a better command, and frequently 
a perfect choice, of the ground before 
him. Cuts are eased and shortened, 
and tunnels, when unavoidable, are re- 
duced in length. The work of construc- 
tion is distributed over a larger space, 
and the quantity necessary at any point 
is seldom so great as to require more 
time than is due to economy in its exe- 
cution. For the quantities of deep ex- 
cavation depending on the muscle of the 
laborer, quality of work regulated by the 
intelligence of the engineer and the 
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skill of the mechanic, is substituted. In 
the case before us, a part of it could be 
done in the workshops of the United 
States and of Europe. Security of 
foundation, generally, along the line 
selected, will relieve the locks that 
may be found necessary, from the great 
expense on that account usually attend- 
ing those built for ships, and their cost 
may be regulated by the quality of ma- 
sonry the engineer may deem advisable. 
The connections between them it is 
practicable to make perfectly secure by 
care in constructing them. All of the 
canal, except a few hundred feet at each 
of its termini, may be kept above the 
difficulties of drainage and be relieved 
of that source of trouble and expense. 
When completed, the time and labor 
required for the removal of any acci- 
dental obstructions, or the making of 
necessary repairs, will be much less 
than upon any “canal without locks.” 
Navigation will be more safe than in 
any narrow channel made in a deep, 
rocky cut, and exposed to the oscilla- 
tions of the tides or to a strong current. 
If, then, a route can be found, admitting 
of a plan of canal with these advantages, 
capable of being sooner built and at less 
cost, it deserves to be considered. In 
the hope of suggesting something that 
may have been heretofore overlooked in 
the examination of this subject, we will 
refer to some routes and plans named 
in the report ; and neglecting any lying 
further north, will commence with those 
by the Lake of 


NICARAGUA. 

One which was surveyed by Colonel 
Childs is cited by Admiral Davis “as 
a type of the whole region,” and dis- 
missed like the rest as not being “a 
practicable line for the construction of 
a ship canal. The line selected by Col- 
onel Childs,” he says, “proceeds from 
Lake Nicaragua by a short and easy 
route to Brito” (the Pacific terminus.) 
The “ formidable difficulties” are there- 
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fore not in the canal route between the 
lake and the Pacific Ocean. The ap- 
proach to the lake from the Atlantic, by 
the valley of the river San Juan, is a 
part of every plan for passing through 
Nicaragua. Insalubrity of climate is 
common to all routes in Central Amer- 
ica, and if a canal zs to be built upon 
some one of them, the objection to the 
San Juan route on this account is not 
well founded. Neither of the harbors 
at the end of Colonel Childs’s route is 
good, and in these probably lie the dif- 
ficulties seen by Admiral Davis. As- 
suming that the harbor upon the Atlan- 
tic is susceptible of improvement at 
reasonable cost, may not the objection 
to that on the Pacific be overcome by 
changing the route? The Admiral ad- 
mits that only two of the seven routes 
indicated have been carefully surveyed. 
It is the favorable aspect of some of 
these neglected routes we were im- 
pressed with, when first reading a de- 
scription of them a few years ago, and 
the plan then suggesting itself as worthy 
of examination, that now leads us to 
refer to the subject in the face of the 
strong prejudice that seems to exist 
against the Nicaragua route. Itis not 
to advocate that route in preference to 
any other, but to guard it against being 
too hastily discarded from considera- 
tion. 

Squier, in his book on Nicaragua, 
states that the Estero de Panalaya (an 
arm of Lake Nicaragua), having a total 
length of sixteen miles with a width 
ample for a ship canal, extends north- 
westwardly to Lake Managua. For 
twelve miles of its length the Estero is 
navigable for boats—its depth of water 
varying from six to fifteen feet, and 
bottom muddy. In the upper four 
miles the water shoals, and in places 
the bottom is bare. Although rock is 
exposed at the head, and forms a dam 
to Lake Managua, there would be no 
great difficulty in the way of connecting 
the two lakes bya ship canal. He is 
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particular in stating further that the 
Cordilleras, which extend in an un- 
broken chain through Costa Rica and 
along through Nicaragua, between the 
two great lakes and the Pacific Ocean 
(though shown upon maps generally, 
and especially upon Bailey’s, to extend 
northwardly to the Gulf of Fonseca), 
really do not, but are suddenly inter- 
rupted at a point nearly opposite the 
head of Lake Managua, and subside 
into a plain nearly flat, having its crest 
or water-shed at an elevation not more 
than fifty-six feet above, and ata dis- 
tance generally about twenty-seven hun- 
dred yards from that lake, and sloping 
gently to the Pacific Ocean, at the har- 
bors of Tamarinda and Realejo on the 
west, and to the Gulf of Fonseca on 
the north. By a chain of volcanic cones 
running northwesterly from the head of 
Lake Managua, this great plain is di- 
vided into two parts—the plain of Leon 
and that of Z/ano del Conejo. The first 
is penetrated by the Estero of Dofia 
Paula, sixty or eighty feet deep, and 
from four hundred to six hundred feet 
wide, extending from Realejo to ground 
about sixteen feet lower than the water- 
surface of Lake Managua, and at a 
point about fifteen miles distant from it. 
The Estero Real, “broad as the East 
River at New York,” fifty feet deep at 
thirty miles from its mouth, and naviga- 
ble for sixty miles, runs from the Gulf 
of Fonseca in nearly a direct line to- 
ward Lake Managua, and heads, like 
the Dofia Paula, in ground lower than 
the lake, and distant from it fifteen or 
twenty miles. The connection by canal 
and locks of either of these fine har- 
bors with lakes Managua and Nicara- 
gua, will therefore probably present no 
great difficulty as regards time of exe- 
cution, or the security of the work. 

But Mr. Squier claims too much in 
supposing that Lake Managua, though 
it has a “surface area of twelve hun- 
dred square miles,” can afford water for 
acanal. As the lake has no visible out- 
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let, the drainage into it is evaporated, 
and the increased demand would, in 
time, reduce it too low for navigation. 
To support one its supply of water 
must therefore be first increased. 

Upon careful examination of the 
shores of Lake Nicaragua, and of the 
depth of Lake Managua, it may be found 
practicable to bring the waters of the 
two lakes to one level, either by raising 
that of the first, or reducing that of the 
other, or by both. A connection suita- 
ble fer a canal between the two lakes, 
with or without locks,-as may be found 
necessary or expedient, upon one or 
other of the plans hereafter indicated, 
being first made, and the quantity of 
water necessary to meet the increased 
evaporation, and to supply two canals, 
being ascertained, the water may be se- 
cured by closing the river San Juan, by 
a dam at some point in its channel, 
above which the flow of its affluents 
afford it in the dry season. If the dam 
is high enough, the pool made by it will 
provide a good navigation as far up as 
the head of Lake Managua. The con- 
nection of the great inland basin, so 
formed, with the two oceans, by locks 
and canals, becomes then but little 
more than a question of cost. If it 
should be found inexpedient to bring 
the waters of the two lakes to the same 
level, a supply of water for the sum- 
mit may be drawn from some one or 
more of the affluents of Lake Nicara- 
gua, or perhaps from some of the 
streams emptying into the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. 

Two-thirds or more of the commerce 
passing through an American ship 
canal will belong to the northern hem- 
isphere, and more than half of it to 
North America. As the course of the 
proposed Nicaragua line is in the right 
direction, the objection to its length 
seems to disappear. That part of the 
route which is north of the San Juan, 
passes through one, and near two other 
States (Honduras and San Salvador), 
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unequalled for beauty of climate and 
fertility of soil. Much of the country 
is clothed in richest vegetation, and 
chiefly in woods of high value. Its 
capacity, when cultivated, for the pro- 
duction of articles highly prized in 
commerce—sugar, coffee, cocoa, indigo, 
etc., to say nothing of the mineral re- 
sources, is so great, that its devel- 
opment, and especially by making 
the western terminus in the beautiful 
Gulf of Fonseca, would soon repay 
to the commerce of the United States 
the cost of constructing a ship canal 
through it. 


DARIEN. 

In the narrow isthmus south of Nica- 
ragua we find the proposed routes for a 
canal of low level (canal without locks), 
and so far as present information ex- 
tends, each one excepting Mr. Gis- 
borne’s requiring not only long, deep 
cuts, but one or more tunnels of great 
size and length. In the routes of rail- 
roads and ordinary canals it is seldom 
that rock is found which is sound 
enough to be considered safe without 
arching for the comparatively small 
tunnels required on such works. How 
much more unsafe, then, will be the 
large opening required for the passage 
of aship! If one, only a few miles in 
length, is to be cut and then arched, 
what time and expense will be required 
for it? Tunnels are very good things 
in their way—good when we can get 
nothing better; but they are great 
éores, and, make the best of them, are 
only a choice of evils. If in any place 
great pains should be taken to avoid 
them, or, if unavoidable, to make them 
as short as possible, it is in a ship 
canal. The route and plan just sug- 
gested for examination upon the Nicara- 
gua line are free from them. May not 
one be found in Darien admitting of 
open cuts throughout ? 

A glance at the map will show that 
the isthmus south of Nicaragua is nar- 


row and broken, and the area of each 
of its numerous basins of drainage so 
small and so situated as to render it 
improbable that there can be collected 
in any one of them, a quantity of water 
sufficient for the supply of a ship canal 
upon a high level, until we come to the 
ridge, the west slope of which is drained 
by the rivers Chucunaque and Tuyra, 
and the east slope by tributaries of the 
river Atrato. We know that a canal, 
with the water-surface of its summit- 
level one hundred feet above tide, may 
be supplied from the latter, and its 
lower levels on the west side, if not the 
higher ones, be fed by the former. We 
have reason to believe that there is a 
pass in this ridge—its summit not high- 
er than one hundred and ninety feet 
above tide, and its length about three 
miles between the head of canoe navi- 
gation on each side. An open cut 
through it, and a descent thence to the 
river Atrato on one side, and the Gulf 
of San Miguel on the other, would be 
easy, and the whole work be practicable 
of execution in a short time, and prob- 
ably at less cost than upon any other 
route. 

Of the many authorities cited in Ad- 
miral Davis’s report, only two, purport- 
ing to be surveys, are within our reach, 
viz.: the one by Mr. Gisborne, and that 
by Lieutenant Michler of the United 
States Engineers. To judge of the 
others by the reference made to them, 
they are incomplete and unsatisfactory. 
In the survey made by Mr. Gisborne, 
he was able only to enter, first from the 
Atlantic and afterwards from the Pacific 
side, the rim of the dense forest that 
covers the country, and neither to cross 
nor explore the intervening space. 
From his own account of these recon- 
noissances, the reader would be left in 
much doubt, whether the faint glimpses 
obtained from the top of some hill he 
ascended, extended over the country 
represented upon his map, and generally 
supposed to contain the points of great- 
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est difficulty, if the topography did not 
so well accord with that necessary to 
the two plans of canal revealed to him 
in the Isle of St. Thomas, while on his 
way to the isthmus. His survey, how- 
ever, satisfies him of the practicability 
of the first of the plans he proposes, viz.: 
an open cut at the level of tide. If he 
can make one, deep and large enough 
for safe navigation by the largest ships, 
in a manner to keep itself free from all 
obstructions, in time to answer the de- 
mands of commerce, and at his esti- 
mated cost (about sixty millions of 
dollars), we can, at present, see nothing 
better. But the plan he suggests for 
one upon a high level wiil fail to win the 
approval of engineers, whose experience 
in the working and maintenance of 
canals has taught them in what respects 
failure often follows plans, whatever 
may have been the genius or the inspi- 
ration of the one who made them. 
Lieutenant Michler surveyed a line 
from the Gulf of Darien, on the At- 
lantic, up the river Atrato and its tribu- 
tary, the Truando, to the Cordilleras, 
and over them to Humboldt Bay, on 
the Pacific, but was compelled, by ad- 
verse circumstances, to omit an exami- 
nation of the ground in the vicinity 
supposed to be the best for his route. 
This is to be regretted, and is the more 
surprising, as the hydraulicians of his 
party are said to have displayed great 
fertility of invention and of resources, 
under some of the difficulties of the 
survey. His plan of canal, based in 
part upon the line of survey, and in 
part upon an assumed profile across the 
main ridge of the Cordilleras, consists 
of a deep cut and two tunnels, having 
an aggreg&te length of forty-three and 
two-tenths miles. An excavation in 
earth, commencing at the river Atrato, 
thirty or forty feet in depth, gradually 
increases to one of about ninety feet (at 
the Sierra Saltos), in a distance of 
twenty miles. The remaining distance 
of twenty-three miles, chiefly in rock, 
Vout. II—9. 
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embraces two tunnels of nearly two 
and a half miles of aggregate length, 
and more than twenty miles of cut, of 
an average depth exceeding one hun- 
dred and forty feet. The canal will 
have a descent of thirty-two feet from 
the river Atrato to the Pacific terminus, 
and the current a velocity of four and 
four-tenths feet per second, in time of 
low water in the river. In time of high 
water, the descent will be increased to 
forty-two and seventy-seven hundredths 
feet, and the velécity of current to five and 
one-tenth feet per second, or three and 
forty-eight hundredths miles per hour— 
a strong one for a large ship in a nar- 
row, rocky cut, and one that may be 
unsafe. The supply of water is to be 
drawn chiefly from the Atrato, and wilk 
exceed fourteen thousand cubic feet per- 
second. The estimated cost of the 
work exceeds $134,450,000. 

Every one of the many routes and 
plans proposed is attended with some 
difficulties, and these may so much out- 
weigh the advantages it possesses, that 
a return to Lieutenant Michler’s, or 
some kindred route from the Atrato, 
will be found necessary. May not his. 
route and plan be modified in a way to 
reduce the time required for its con- 
struction, and perhaps the cost? 

In a distance less than one hundred 
miles up the river Atrato, from its 
mouth, Lieutenant Michler found the 
elevation of its surface to be thirty-two 
feet above tide, the depth of water 
ample for the largest ships, and the 
current not too strong for safe naviga- 
tion ina broad channel. At the point 
he leaves it, both the river and its trib- 
utary, the Truando, flow through an 
extensive tract of flat swamp, which, 
upon the latter stream, gradually 
changes into a table-land. It is prob- 
able that the depth and current of the 
Atrato will admit of ship navigation up 
to a point where the elevation of its 
surface may be largely increased—per- 
haps to two or more times the thirty- 
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two feet Lieutenant Michler avails him- 
self of in his plan. The river may also 
flow through ground favorable to the 
construction of a large ship canal along 
the base of the Cordilleras to the valley 
of the Truando, or some more favorable 
pass. If such canal is fed by the Atra- 
to, and made wide enough, it may be 
level, as the quantity of water required 
for it will be small. If the tributaries 
of the Atrato passed in its route should 
afford ample supply of water, the canal 
may be smaller, and have an ascending 
grade to the Truando. Or with such 
supply the canal may be level and high- 
er than the Atrato, and be connected 
with it by locks. That level, however, 
with which it reaches the Truando (or 
other pass—if one more favorable is 
found), should be maintained to and 
through the great Tunnel and the deep 
cut atits westend. The descent thence 
by locks to the Pacific would give to 
the engineer his choice of ground, en- 
able him to give to his canal the best 
form, and to reduce the time, if not the 
cost, of its construction. By making a 
basin at each end (but outside) of the 
deep cut, large enough to contain a few 
ships, the tunnels and very deep rock- 
cuts, some ten miles in length, may be 
reduced to the size required for the 
passage of a single ship, in quiet water. 
The passage in each direction may be 
confined to prescribed hours. The 
canal between the rivers, once filled, 
would remain so, and any repairs need- 
ed would be made by the dredge. A 
guard-gate at the eastern end of the 
rock-cut would admit of the emptying 
of the part lying between it and the 
Pacific. The quantity of water neces- 
sary upon the modified plan would be 
less than one-twentieth of that required 
in the original. 

The great difficulty presented by 
Lieutenant Michler’s project, is the 
enormous quantity of rock-excavations 
upon the division lying west of the Si- 
erra Saltos, which the change of plan 
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just suggested would reduce. Upon 
the division east of the Saltos, twenty 
miles in length, he loses about ten feet 
of the elevation with which he leaves 
the Atrato. By the change proposed 
he will save this, and add to it what is 
gained by the rise in the surface of the 
Atrato to the point at which a new route 
will leave it, and in the canal conect- 
ing it with the Truando. This will be 
something. It can hardly be less than 
thirty feet. Upon some of the plans it 
may amount to sixty or ninety feet if 
required. The difference varying be- 
tween forty and one hundred feet, will 
relieve his plan of a large amount ofthis 
heaviest work, and reduce the cost as 
well as time of construction. The ca- 
nal between the Atrato and Truando 
rivers may be three or four times longer 
than the one he has planned, but the 
choice of ground it is likely to offer, will 
give facilities for its construction that 
may reduce its cost below that estimat- 
ed for the shorter one. The length of 
navigation artificially provided may be 
increased, but when a ship enters upon 
a leng voyage, a few miles more or less, 
of that part of it in which the speed is 
reduced to three or four miles per hour, 
are of small account. The leading points 
of interest in the question after finding 
a route so favorable that the construc- 
tion of the canal is secured, are, first, 
the certainty of a passage and the assur- 
ance of safety in making it; second, the 
earliest completion, so that its benefits 
may be the soonest enjoyed; and third, 
that economy consistent with due care 
in the selection of route, plan of work, 
and perfection of workmanship, which 
will admit of a moderate rate of tolls for 
its use. 

It will be readily understood that the 
modifications suggested upon the Tru- 
ando route, and especially of a summit- 
level, fed entirely by tributaries of the 
Atrato, are quite as applicable to a route 
from the Atrato by the river Napipi to 
Cupica Bay. The Atrato is believed to 
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be navigable by the largest ships, as 
high up as the mouth of the Napipi. 
The waters of tributaries of the Atrato, 
heading in the higher ranges of the Cor- 
dilleras, like the Truando and the Bajaya, 
may be collected in reservoirs and ca- 
nals high enough to feed a ship canal in 
the low pass in which the Napipi heads. 
The surveys essential to a proper and 
correct solution of this problem of routes 
and plans have yet to be made,’and in 
a manner different from those we now 
have. The one among them which may 
perhaps be regarded as the best (Lieu- 
tenant Michler’s), for reasons before stat- 
ed, is little more than a reconnoissance, 
though it will serve as a good base 
from which to examine the eastern 
slope of that part ofthe Cordilleras which 
is drained by the river Atrato between 
its mouth and that of its tributary, the 
river Napipi. This ridge should be 
thoroughly searched on both sides with 
compass and level, and connections be 
frequently made between the lines of 
survey, to find with certainty the most 
favorable passes, and learn their height 
and length and relative advantages with 
respect to each other, and the different 
plans of high and low levels. The 
streams should be surveyed, levelled and 
gauged to ascertain their capacities for 
supply of water, and the facilities for its 
application at various elevations. We 
look in vain for this necessary informa- 
tion in the volumes that have been writ- 
ten upon the subject of routes, as though 
“a canal without locks” was a foregone 
conclusion, and the question of supply 
for a high level was ignored. Similar 
surveys may be made with advantage 
northwardly towards the San Blas, if 
not to the Panama route. The objec- 
tions made by the Indians of Darien to 
surveys in their country, will surely 
have to yield to the necessities of com- 
merce and the wants of civilization. 
Spacious harbors, docks for repairs, 
etc., are mentioned by writers upon this 
question in a way to create the impres- 
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sion that they are indispensable ad- 
juncts to any scheme of interoceanic 
canal. All of these accessories are desir- 
able, and if conveniently attainable with- 
out too much sacrifice, should form a 
part of the plan; but if more is consid- 
ered necessary in this respect than lines 
of approach and entrance ample for the 
purpose, and safe at all times, does it 
not rather tend to embarrass the ques- 
tion at the outset? The primary ob- 
ject of the canal is to provide way of 
passage, speedy and safe, through the 
land, from sea to sea. A route offering 
this may be found, on which the cost 
and time required for construction, with 
terminals artificially provided or im- 
proved if necessary, will be very much 
less than that upon a route in which the 
inexorable conditions of spacious har- 
bors and docks of repair are imposed. 
The best prospects of success seem to 
lie in some of the routes by the Atrato, 
upon any one of which harbor improve- 
ments will be required upon the Atlan- 
tic side. We may remark here, upon 
the subject of repair-docks, that the 
plan of high level, with ample supply of 
water, will afford facilities for their con- 
struction upon almost every reach be- 
tween two locks, and in any desired 
number. 

It is intimated in some of the discus- 
sions upon this subject, that the route 
by the river San Juan will not admit of 
a navigation for ships of great burden. 
Each of the routes supposed to be prac- 
ticable for a canal of high level, with 
adequate supply of water within the val- 
leys it will traverse, viz.: by the rivers 
San Juan and the Atrato, is encum- 
bered by difficulty of entrance at its 
Atlantic terminus. There is nothing 
else of which we are at present informed, 
forbidding the construction of a line 
of safe navigation upon these routes, 
for the largest ships afloat. But the en- 
trances upon both of the routes may 
prove to be incapable of improvement 
that will be permanent and reliable. 
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There then remains one expedient wor- 
thy of examination, which, if practica- 
ble, will combine the advantages of best 
harbors, shortest route, freedom from 
tunnels by open cut throughout, relief 
from the difficulty and expense of drain- 
age, feasibility of early completion, and 
facility of providing docks of repair, 
viz.: a canal from the Gulf of San Mi- 
guel to Caledonia Bay, upon a high 
level, with ample supply of water assured 
by a feeder from the river Truando, and 
if necessary, other tributaries of the 
Atrato. 

We are taught by the history of great 
public works in the United States, that 
those which are most perfect and com- 
plete in design and execution, have not 
sprung from the first and early wants, 
but have grown out of the prosperity 
and wealth created by more simple im- 
provements suited to the times and the 
conditions and need of the people. If 
the Erie Canal, as it exists now, had 
been insisted upon in the day of De 
Witt Clinton, the State and city of New 
York would probably not be as well off 
by many times its total cost. A work 
suited to the times, early commenced 
and promptly brought into use, devel- 
oped a business that called for first an 
extension, then an enlargement of the 
canal, and supplied the means of mak- 
ing them. It may be so with this inter- 
oceanic canal. If we wait for the world 
to agree upon the route, and upon the 
best plan in all its details, and the exe- 
cution of one having the “character of 
a strait,” at tide-water level, and large 
enough for safety upon such plan, we 
fear that the nineteenth century will 
scarcely see its completion. But a ca- 
nal suited to the requirements of the 
times, may be built promptly, and with 
so much profit to our commerce by its 
early use, that we could afterwards 
afford to build the tide-water canal of a 
size and depth to afford safe navigation 
at all times, and make it free to all the 
world. 


The conclusions drawn from the facts 
as we suppose them to exist are, briefly: 

Ist. The crippled condition of our 
commerce, and the probable disadvan- 
tages under which it will have to com- 
pete with that of Europe upon the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, are sufficient 
causes for Mr. Seward to be serious in 
urging the immediate commencement of 
an American ship canal, however sport- 
ively he may deal with the time of its 
completion, if the building of a tide-wa- 
ter canal is in his mind. The canal 
question is more connected with Amer- 
ican interests than with those of any 
other country, and if these interests 
require its use at the earliest day prac- 
ticable, the means of securing this 
should be considered in selecting the 
route and plan which will best admit of it. 

2d. Acanal without locks (low level), 
to which such undue and hasty prefer- 
ence seems to be given, involving long, 
deep cuts, and probably one or more 
arched tunnels ; the difficulties always 
attending the execution of work below 
the line of drainage, and the great 
width of canal essential to safety of nav- 
igation with such currents as it will be 
exposed to, will probably require a 
longer time and greater expense in its 
construction than would be necessary 
upon another plan,and more than would 
be consistent with the present interest 
of those upon whom the burden of its 
work will fall, viz.: the Americans. 

3d. A route and plan admitting of 
relief from tunnels by an open cut 
throughout; an arrangement of the work 
necessary to be done, so that no quan- 
tity of it requiring a long time to exe- 
cute may intrude itself at any point; 
an escape from the difficulties and ex- 
pense of drainage ; and numerous facil- 
ities for the economical construction 
and early completion of the canal; with 
the assurance of a more safe, if less 
rapid, passage for ships, may be found 
by the adoption of a high level and the 
use of locks for the canal. 
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4th. While no survey has yet been 
made which demonstrates the practica- 
bility of constructing a suitable canal 
upon a low level at moderate cost, and 
especially in reasonable time, we may, 
from general information, rely upon two 
water-sheds in Central America, viz.: 
those drained in part by the San Juan 
and the Atrato rivers, as capable of 
affording the principal requisite of a 
canal upon a high level—adequate sup- 
ply of water at sufficient elevation. 
With this advantage, there is a cer- 
tainty that the time required for con- 
structing a canal with locks may be re- 
duced to a few years, and the cost prob- 
ably be made materially less than upon 
one of low level. 

5th. The primary object of the canal 
is to provide passage from ocean to 
ocean, with lines of approach and en- 
trance, artificially made, or improved— 
if necessary—but suitable for the pur- 
pose, and safe at all times. However 
convenient and desirable the adjuncts 
of spacious harbors and docks for re- 
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pairs may be, they are but secondary in 
importance, and may, when desired, be 
provided at points in the vicinity of the 
canal, without embarrassing the ques- 
tion of route and plan. 

6th. The exigencies of American com- 
merce cannot well await the building of 
a gigantic work entirely unexceptiona- 
ble in plan, difficult of estimate as to 
cost, and most uncertain as to time of 
completion—the millennium canal of 
the philosophers and theorists; but 
will be better relieved by one more sim- 
ple and practical, which admits of relia- 
ble estimates of cost, and presents no 
great difficulties to completion within a 
few years, if conducted with the energy 
that usually attends other great works 
in the hands of our countrymen, and af- 
fording, when finished, a safe navigation. 
The benefits resulting in the difference 
of time saved in its construction over 
that required in the grander scheme, 
will pay for building the larger one, and 
in due time if it should be found neces- 
sary. 





THE POSTILLION. 


T was on the Overland Route. Two 
] days after leaving Salt Lake a 
snow storm came on, and it was im- 
possible for us to go further. We should 
have to wait at least two days for reén- 
forcements to dig through the drift, and 
meanwhile must pass the time as well 
as we could. There was enough to eat 
and drink, though not of the highest 
quality. Some of the passengers grum- 
bled, some were sulky, some set to work 
with a will to put things straight, and 
one little, middle-aged French lady, 
bustled about, making herself useful 
everywhere, with a bright smile from 
her round face, and a merry twinkle in 
her sharp, black eyes. I had noticed 
her before on the trip. She spoke 


English very well, although with an ac- 
cent, and was always glad of a chat with 
anybody, never seeming to be put out 
of temper, and only expressing a sense of 
discomfort by “Ah, mon Dieu!” when- 
ever the stage gave an extra jolt or 
lurch. She was the life of the party, 
very neatly dressed, and, as far as I 
could judge, might be a little over forty 
years old. She seemed to make light 
of all our discomforts, and every one ap- 
peared anxious tohelpher. Aftersupper, 
as we were sitting around a blazing log- 
fire, our conversation naturally turning 
upon stoppages, accidents, overturns, 
and the various perils by land and water 
which travelling humanity is ever sub- 
ject to, the gay old lady said: 
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Our situation here to-night reminds 
me very much of an incident that hap- 
pened in my youngdays. I had not long 
been married, and was travelling with 
my poor husband, who, alas, is now no 
more. We were going from Rouen to 
Boulogne, intending to cross over to 
England by the Jaguebot. Those were 
the days of diligences, Messieurs and 
Mesdames ; and what pleasure it was 
to travel in a diligence—so much better 
than the railroads ; so slow, and such a 
fine country, and such good roads; and 
the conductor and the postillion such 
kind, fine men; and we could stop and 
have our rest and refreshment, and see 
the beautiful country. 

We had just passed Montreuil, when 
we were joined on the road by a strange- 
looking man. He was dressed like a 
postillion ; his gentle blue eyes had an 
uncertain look about them, yet maintain- 
ed ever a kind, soft expression. He car- 
ried a long whip, which he cracked every 
now and then with great emphasis and 
skilk, although left-handed, for he had 
but one arm, and he jogged on by the 
side of the diligence, now and then 
going up to the leading horses—for we 
had five altogether, two behind and 
three in front—and he spoke to them by 
their names with words of encourage- 
ment, urging them to go faster, and crack- 
ing his whip without ever touching them. 
We could not see him then for the dust, 
but could hear his hearty, ringing voice 
above the rumbling sound of our con- 
veyance. The horses seemed to know 
him and to care very little for his ex- 
hortations, which made me very glad, 
for I feared that he would be tired if 
they went faster. 

When we stopped at the first village, 
he came to the door of the diligence, 
with his hat in his hand, and with an 
air not in the least that of a supplicant, 
but more like one taking toll, said: 
“‘ Please remember the postillion.” Some 
of the passengers, I remember, gave 
him a sou or two; my husband, who 
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was very good-hearted and gay then, 
smiled upon him and gave him a franc. 
Many of the people mocked him, and 
others turned away without saying a 
word, but to all, whether they gave or 
not, he made a bowand looked grateful ; 
and when he had asked them all, he 
counted his collection and a smile of 
satisfaction passed over his face. We 
set off again, and there he was as before 
—backwards and forwards, sometimes 
lost in the dust and then emerging from 
it, but always with a happy smile upon 
his face. He wore the old-fashioned 
postillion style of dress. Ah, Mesdames, 
postillions dressed well in the old days. 
He wore a short jacket and tight leather 
breeches, what they called cu/ottes, and 
long boots that came above his knees. 
To-day, Messieurs, now that those rail- 
roads have driven the diligence into 
small roads, the postillion wears a blue 
blouse and sadots. Bien, we had gone on 
about five miles—when crack—some- 
thing broke, and then the diligence first 
went on one side, and the horses hearing 
the noise, were afraid, and they turned 
around to see what was the matter, and 
then the diligence turned over. My hus- 
band caught hold of me, and for one min- 
ute all was confusion. No one was hurt, 
for there was a bank, what you call mud 
fence, that kept us from going to the 
ground; but there was much fright. 
We all got out as well as we could, and 
the first thing we saw was the man witlt 
one arm, who said: “ Please remember 
the postillion.” This time, however, he 
got nothing but hard words ; everybody, 
even my husband, was very vexed. 
Well, the men put the diligence all right ; 
but we found that the fore part was 
broken, and that we should have to 
walk one mile, and wait at a village till 
the diligence was mended. My husband, 
as was his custom, made light of it, and 
said: “Well, if we must walk and get 
an appetite, I hope we shall find a good 
hotel at the end of our journey.” Ina 
short time we reached a pretty village, 
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where we found a small auderge—what 
you call hotel; it was very small, but 
very neat and clean, and was kept by a 
landlady with a smiling face, who re- 
ceived us so kindly, and was sorry at 
our misfortune, and assisted me to get 
the dust off my dress, saying to our pas- 
sengers that she had not much room, 
but would do as well as she could. Just 
then the one-armed postillion came in ; 
he looked all round the large room— 
for there was but only one—and seeing 
a nice corner near the fire, he lay down 
there and soon fell fast asleep. Shortly 
afterwards our hostess came in with the 
dinner, which was well cooked. We 
had a white table-cloth and napkins, and 
everything showing order and good 
management. 

We soon finished our simple but 
excellent repast; but while we were 
dining I had, from time to time, looked 
intently at this strange being of a pos- 
tillion. His hair was gray, and deep 
grief-lines marked his brow and cheeks, 
and I felt a kind of mysterious sympa- 
thy for him. Our hostess, seeing my 
looks directed toward him, said: “ He 
is so gentle, so inoffensive.” “And he 
appears to me,” said I, “to be very un- 
fortunate.” “Not so muchas you would 
suppose,” she answered; “but wait a 
bit, until I have done with the others, 
and I will return and tell you his story.” 
After a while she came back and said : 
“T am not very good at telling a history, 
but that which I am about to recount és 
short and true.” 


I will begin, said she, seating herself 
near me, by telling you that his name is 
Jean Louis, and twenty-five years ago 
he was the best-looking lad in the vil- 


lage. He had light, curly hair, beauti- 
ful white teeth, deep blue eyes, that 
had one of the most tender, languishing 
looks you ever saw. At the same time, 
among the young girls of the village, 
there was one rather pretty, with a good, 
fresh complexion, and happy, joyous 
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disposition, who, when she was quite a 
little girl, they had named Frangoise la 
Belle Brune. Now, Jean Louis and La 
Belle Brune were neighbors. Jean 
Louis’s mother was a poor old widow, 
who lived by the product of her spinning- 
wheel and Jean Louis’s wages. La 
Belle Brune was the daughter of the 
postmaster of the district, who was a 
great man in these parts. He hadn’t 
very large profits, but he enjoyed a com- 
fortable income—the result of his sav- 
ings; nor had he any land, but the re- 
port was that when his daughter married 
he would count down ten thousand 
francs as her dot—that which you call 
marriage portion or dowry—and that 
was looked upon as a fortune among 
us. 

The consequence was, that when 
Sunday came round and La Belle Brune, 
accompanied by her father, went to 
church, more then one of our young 
men gazed at her, more than one mother 
gave her a friendly greeting, and more 
than one voice whispered as she passed 
—* Lucky is the fellow who will persuade 
her to change her name for his.” But 
among all these tender looks, among all 
these flattering smiles, and out of all 
these caressing words, La Belle Brune 
only loved the look, the smile and the 
voice of Jean Louis. The like, in the 
evening ball, under those great horse- 
chestnut trees down there, whenever their 
hands met in the dance, a bright flush 
covered the cheeks of La Belle Brune. 
In the same manner, when at day-dawn 
Jean Louis started for the fields, it was 
a rare circumstance if he, instead of 
taking the short cut across the meadow, 
did’ not glide round with a quick and 
furtive step along a small path that 
wound its crooked way toward the 
abode of the postmaster, in one particu- 
lar spot of which he would lie Jerdu in 
a thick mass of honeysuckle, waiting 
patiently till La Belle Brune opened her 
window and, applying her fingers to her 
lips, the young girl sent him with her 
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innocent smile the morning’s benedic- 
tion and kiss. 

This happiness lasted two years. 

One day, old man Martin—for that was 
the name which the postmaster went 
by—said to his daughter: ‘My child, 
do you know that you are now twenty 
years old, and not married yet? It is 
time that you should make your choice. 
If I have sent you toa good school ; 
if I have saved and scraped up, sou by 
sou, in order that you should have 
something—it was certainly not with 
the idea that you should become an old 
maid. Already people begin to talk 
about you in the village, and wonder 
why you are not Madame Such-and- 
Such-a-One. From astonishment to 
calumny there is only one step; and if 
you persist in your refusal, as up to this 
time you have done, of the richest and 
most eligible young men in the place— 
this one, because he was too fair; that 
other, because he was too dark; and 
again another, because he was neither 
one nor the other—they will not fail to 
remark that underneath this refusal 
something extraordinary must lie—an 
extravagant vanity, or silly coquetry, or 
what is still worse, a guilty love-affair. 
I will not allow this state of things, and 
they must end. So now, I give you a 
fortnight wherein to make your choice ; 
if by that time you have not done so, I 
will choose for you.” 

La Belle Brune knew her father thor- 
oughly, and that when he said “I will,” 
there was no struggling against him— 
so she determined to cut the knot and 
escape from the equivocal position which 
chance, her heart, and Jean Louis, had 
combined to form for her. She was 
perfectly aware that Jean Louis was one 
of those lads that are supremely happy 
if they can only get a squeeze of the 
hand, or the shadow of a kiss; she 
knew very well that, happy in loving, 
happy in knowing himself beloved, he 
was quite capable of asking no more, 
and of going on waiting till eternity. 
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Waiting for what? He himself could 
not tell; but he felt a presentiment that 
there were almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to his marriage with La Belle 
Brune with her rich dot; and he felt 
that he was not in the position to over- 
come them. He noticed that La Belle 
Brune became even more tender, more 
engaging toward him—so that instead 
of launching into a reality replete with 
peril, he hugged himself in his existing 
momentary happiness, and waited—prob- 
ably until the obstacles should fall of 
themselves. 

Now, La Belle Brune began to see 
very clearly that instead of falling, the 
obstacles closed around them, and that 
at some early day they would become in- 
superable—so she took up her pen, and 
boldly wrote to Jean Louis, as follows: 

“‘ My father has desired me to marry 
some one. Go to him to-morrow, and 
say that you love me, and that I like- 
wise love you, and ask him for my hand.” 

Seldom had a young girl taken a like 
step; never to her knowledge had a 
maiden said to a young man, who had 
not addressed a single word of love to 
her: you love me, and I return your 
affection. Yet, what was to be done? 
It was the only possible way to make 
this silent Jean Louis speak out. 

The following day Jean Louis, dressed 
in all his best, presented himself before 
old Monsieur Martin, and said quite 
naturally, as though he were talking 
about an ordinary subject: “ Pére 
Martin, I hear that you wish to get 
your daughter married: and I am come 
to ask her hand of you.” 

For a moment Pére Martin was as- 
tounded, and then looked sternly at the 
applicant. Jean Louis cast down his 
eyes, for he began to feel that he was 
standing before the man who held his 
destiny in his hands, and he was afraid. 
Nevertheless, he summoned up cour- 
age to repeat his request. 

“Are you mad, Jean Louis?” said 
Pére Martin, with a harsh tone. 
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“ No, my father,” interposed La Belle 
Brune, as she came unshrinkingly be- 
tween them during the conference, as if 
in order, by her presence, to establish 
an equality of strength between the 
speakers. “No, father; Jean Louis is 
not mad. He loves me and knows that 
I love him, and it is in consequence of 
my avowal of my love for him that he 
asks my hand. You told me to choose 
a husband. I have chosen: and Jean 
Louis is my choice.” 

I will not attempt to describe to you 
the fury of Pére Martin, for at that time 
he was accustomed to see all about him 
bend under his hand and before his 
iron will. He saw his own child declare 
herself in open rebellion against the 
paternal authority. He answered in a 
loud and imperious tone of voice. He 
heaped curses and threats on the heads 
both of Jean Louis and his daughter, 
and swore that as long as he lived, his 


daughter should never be the wife of a 
common laborer, who had not even a 
roof to shelter her, nor a fixed business 


to support her. Whereupon, having 
exhausted himself in a violent attack of 
rage, and perceiving that it did not in 
the least shake his daughter’s settled pur- 
pose, he changed his tactics. After hav- 
ing threatened, he begged and prayed; 
after having expended his vocabulary of 
curses, he began to reason with the 
couple, and laid before them the follow- 
ing propositions : 

“ As for my rich daughter, it is neces- 
sary that she should have a husband 
who has some means; as for myself, I 
require a son-in-law who will carry on 
the business to which I owe so much. 
Let Jean Louis—since it is this young 
man that you love so well—let him lay 
aside the pick and the plough, which 
up to this day have only just kept body 
and soul together; let him put on a 
postillion’s jacket; prove himself to be 
zealous, active, and economical—most 
absolutely essential this latter; let him 
amass a dot: and then you, my daughter, 
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shall be his. If he can’t do that, he 
shall not have you.” 

The conditions were sufficiently rea- 
sonable, and La Belle Brune accepted 
them. It was agreed upon, after much 
discussion, that the day when Jean 
Louis should become possessed of fif- 
teen hundred francs, Pére Martin would 
call him son-in-law. In order to arrive 
at this little patrimony, five years were 
granted to Jean Louis. If at the ex- 
piration of five years he did not pro- 
duce the required sum, then the engage- 
ment should be at an end, and La Belle 
Brune must become the wife of the man 
whom her father should choose. 

The following day Jean Louis pulled 
on his long boots. 

In less than a year he had become 
the most agile, the smartest, and—won- 
derful to relate—the boldest postillion 
of Bourget. Added to which, he never 
went to a cabaret—owing to which 
things, and thanks to privations of all 
sorts, that he imposed upon himself, his 
savings increased daily, and you can 
well understand how beautiful and se- 
ductive were the hopes entertained by 
the two lovers. 

One fatal day, toward the end of 
1846, during a fearful storm, a post- 
chaise stopped at Pére Martin’s house. 
One young man alone occupied the car- 
riage. Pére Martin urged upon him 
the prudence of waiting until the storm 
had somewhat abated, for the thunder 
rolled with deafening violence. The 
young man declared that it would be 
impossible to stop, alleging that even a 
few minutes’ delay might be of serious 
consequences to him. We learnt later 
that he was the cashier of one of the 
largest banks in Paris, and that he was 
flying across the frontier into Belgium, 
carrying with him a large amount of the 
funds intrusted to his care. Ptre Mar- 
tin was compelled to yield to the per- 
sistent entreaties of the traveller. 

Jean Louis jumped into his saddle, 
and away the carriage rolled into the 
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storm. La Belle Brune foilowed it as 
far as her eyes could reach, and now 
and then could hear the rumbling of the 
wheels, as it was borne upon the wings 
of the tempest. They had hardly gone 
two miles when a flash of lightning, 
more vivid than any heretofore, struck 
with its bolt one of the tall Lombardy 
poplars that bordered the road. The 
horses, for one instant, stood shudder- 
ing, and then dashed blindly along the 
road until, meeting with some obstacle 
—there was a sudden crash, a groan— 
and fragments of the post-chaise were 
lying in all directions. Some people, 
living near, ran to the spot; and there, 
nearly side by side, were the young 
traveller and Jean Louis. After several 
days of horrible suffering, the former 
died. As for Jean Louis, he had to 
submit to the loss of his right arm, 
and the terrible operation of trepanning. 
He recovered his health—but his reason 
had fied forever. 

Since that time the poor fellow has 
not ceased to consider himself still a 
postillion, and that as soon as he has 
saved fifteen hundred francs he will 
marry La Belle Brune. See! he wakes 
up; do you notice that? for the dili- 
gence from Paris won’t be long before 
it gets here. He will run ahead of it; 
he will run by the side of the horses 
just in the same way that you saw him 
do to your diligence. As soon as ever it 
stops, he accosts the passengers with 
his customary sentence, and carefully 
stows away whatever they, in their lib- 
erality, may have given him. This 
evening he will bring me his little daily 
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gatherings, with these words: “ Put this 
with the rest, Madame Benoit; and when 
the fifteen hundred francs are complete, 
let me know, for then I shall go and 
find Pére Martin, and he is bound to 
give me La Beile Brune, at once, for 
you know he promised her to me.” 

And La Belle Brune—what became 
of her? 

As she would have religiously kept 
the word she gave to Jean Louis, so she 
sacredly performed the promise she had 
given to her father—she became the wife 
of the man that he chose for her, without 
actual love for him, nor yet not without 
esteeming him. To-day, her name is 
Widow Benoit—at your service; she 
takes care of Jean Louis, who does not 
recognize her any more, and often tells 
her, in confidence, that he will have the 
pleasure of dancing with her, the day 
that he has the happiness to marry 
La Belle Brune. You see, Monsieur 
and Madame, that the craziness of Jean 
Louis is neither so very sad, nor so very 
miserable. He lives in a dream of hap- 
piness. Happy, most happy, they who 
dream! 


The following day our diligence was 
repaired ; and through the bright rays 
of the morning sun that succeeded the 
previous day’s rain, we could see poor 
Jean Louis, hear the crack of his whip, 
and his cheery voice of encouragement 
to the horses ; and when he came round 
with his hat, and usual application, our 
offering was not iessened by the story 
of his misfortunes that the kind hostess 
had told us the evening before. 
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T was to Monsieur Vioget that the 

astonishing idea of laying out a 
city upon the peninsula of San Fran- 
cisco was first presented in a serious 
and business-like manner. We know 
but little of the personal history of that 
child of sunny France. It is certain, 
however, that he was not called upon to 
found the future metropolis of the Pa- 
cific because of any experience which 
he had previously enjoyed in the matter 
of surveying places for the future resi- 
dence of large populations. No other 
cities, so far as the geographers are aware, 
acknowledge in the fulness of their joy 
a Viogetan paternity. The cause of his 
selection for the performance of a duty 
with which immortality is usually asso- 
ciated, was that he was an engineer, 


and was in possession of the only in- 
struments which could then be discov- 


ered in all Yerba Buena. It would per- 
haps be unjust to enter upon a criticism 
of his work till at least the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded 
were recalled. Even in those early days 
there were men of faith in the scattered 
hamlet by the Golden Gate. They 
looked down upon the broad expanse 
of a noble bay, and they said to them- 
selves: “As sites for cities are getting 
scarce, a great emporium must, some 
time in the far-off future, spring up 
here.” In imagination they beheld 
streets, and squares, and promenades, 
take the place of the chapparal and the 
sand dunes by which the face of nature 
was covered ; but without any very clear 
idea of the causes which were to pro- 
mote their construction, or the manner 
in which the details were to be carried 
out. Some, in their hilarious moments, 
at least saw a new New York rise, as if 
by magic, in dazzling splendor out of 
the scrub-oak bushes through which 


they were in the habit of forcing a toil- 
some passage; others, a modernized 
Philadelphia, with its streets at right 
angles, its rows of severely identical 
buildings with solid wooden shutters ; 
and others still, a rejuvenated Hermo- 
sello, or Lima, in which three-card monte 
would be elevated to the dignity of a 
Nationa! institution, and stakes attain- 
able by a respectful petition to the 
Ayuntamiento. 

The basis for all these dreams was a 
few houses scattered about the penin- 
sula, built of adobe. The engrossing 
subject of conversation was hides and 
tallow. The bells of the old Mission 
tolled, every Sabbath, away in the dis- 
tance, and the good missionaries cele- 
brated their masses, it is to be feared, 
almost exclusively for the poor Indians, 
who found, to their great contentment 
and satisfaction, that Christianity was 
only another name for regular rations 
duly and fairly distributed. The waters 
of the bay then washed the eastern line 
of Montgomery Street, and where state- 
ly structures now rise, boats were once 
beached. The peninsula, as you looked 
westward, presented the appearance of 
a lump of baker’s dough, which had been 
kneaded into fantastic hills and vales 
—a lump of baker’s dough, too, which, 
after having been worked, had been 
forgotten so long that the green mould 
had begun to creep over it. For, upon 
this windy tongue of land, the forces of 
nature had been operating through long 
geological ages. The westerly winds, 
blowing upon it with ceaseless moan 
for the greater part of every recurring 
year, had rolled up the sand from the 
bottom of the quiet Pacific, and then, 
when it had been accumulated on the 
firm land, had fashioned it into the 
most: grotesque shapes. There is a 
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tradition that the adventurous Diggers, 
who first looked on these shores, found 
the site of San Francisco just as it is 
now, with the exception that the mag- 
nificent bay, of which it forms a side, 
was a great inland sea. The story is— 
that a great subterranean convulsion, 
acting with an intelligence rarely ob- 
servable, tore out the Gate, which has 
since been named the Golden, and gave 
this beautiful expanse of water to the 
Society of California Pioneers and to 
Commerce. But it rests upon no surer 
foundation than an alleged aboriginal 
tradition, handed down from father to 
son in that noble race, which the An- 
glo-Saxon has in a most unjustifiable 
manner supplanted. It may be re- 
marked here that testimony, which, 
under the laws of California, would not 
be accepted as at all valuable in the 
case of a pocket-handkerchief surrep- 
titiously removed from the clothes-line 
of a back-yard, is considered to be of 
such an irrefragable character in a mat- 
ter of vast scientific importance, that 
no man is at liberty to doubt, or ques- 
tion it. 

Whatever be the true geological his- 
tory, Telegraph, Rincon and Townsend 
Street Hills rose up on the point of the 
peninsula, like weird shapes beckoning 
the adventurers to this rich and won- 
derful land, while Russian Hill stretched 
itself in all its wealth of nondescript 
topography, parallel to them, but further 
to the west. It was upon a site so un- 
promising that Monsieur Vioget was 
called upon by the united acclaim of 
his fellow-citizens to lay out a city. 
Looking back at what was then done 
with such solemnity and pretence of 
deliberation in the interests of civiliza- 
tion, it is a matter for regret that these 
early settlers did not leave the tracery 
of their streets to that bovine instinct 
of which we have such a brilliant and 
altogether admirable illustration in the 
city of Boston. These intelligent ani- 
mals always furnish evidence that they 
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Lclieve in the maxim, that the long- 
est way around is often the shortest 
way home. It is altogether possi- 
ble that if the outlines of the streets 
were conformed to the paths which 
the cows of the early villagers made 
for themselves, on their way to and 
from their respective corrals, we would 
have easier and more rational grades, 
and a more picturesque and interesting 
city than Monsieur Vioget has given us, 
with all his wealth of theodolites, and 
the ceremony of running lines and 
erecting monuments. If the truth were 
known, we think that it would turn out 
that there was not one among these 
dreaming early colonists who believed 
that the city which Monsieur Vioget 
was employed to found would ever 
amount to anything, either in his own 
life or in that of his grandchildren or 
great-grandchildren. But the sketch- 
ing of cities on paper, with a great 
affluence of churches, and school-houses, 
and public squares, had become a reg- 
ular business in the country from which 
most of them emigrated. Fortunes had 
been made out of great commercial 
emporiums and centres of trade, which 
had never assumed a more tangible 
shape than that in which the draughts- 
man’s pencil had left them. It was a 
little speculation, then, upon which they 
proposed to enter—an issuance of stock 
not embellished, it is true, with the 
most captivating and inspiring vignettes, 
but very insinuating by reason of its 
quaint phraseology and its solemn aver- 
ments on the subject of metes and 
bounds. 

Who, therefore, can with justice cen- 
sure Monsieur Vioget for going heart- 
ily with those who employed him? He, 
made an observation so as to fix one 
point, and then drew off the future 
metropolis of the Pacific, with the 
greatest ease and the most remarkable 
celerity. For the topography with which 
he had to deal he manifested a con- 
tempt entirely proper in a person en- 
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gaged in an engineering romance. The 
paper upon which he sketched his plan 
was level, and presented no impedi- 
ment to the easy transit of the pencil. 
He gave us, with that disregard for de- 
tails which is always characteristic of 
great minds, the Quartier Latin, im- 
proved and modified by Philadelphia, 
for a site as rugged and irregular as 
that to which Romulus and Remus ap- 
plied themselves on the banks of the 
Tiber. Over hill and dale he remorse- 
lessly projected his right lines. To the 
serene Gallic mind it made but very 
little difference that some of the streets 
which he had laid out followed the lines 
of a dromedary’s back, or that others 
described semi-circles—some up, some 
down—up Telegraph Hill from the 
eastern front of the city—up a grade, 
which a goat could not travel—then 
down on the other side—then up Rus- 
sian Hill, and then down sloping toward 
the Presidio. And this crossed with 


equally rigid lines, leaving grades for 


the description of which pen and ink 
are totally inadequate. 

He had before him the most beauti- 
ful and picturesque site for a city that 
could anywhere on the face of the earth 
be found!—a cove entirely sheltered 
from norther or southwester, with a 
lofiy- eminence on either side, and a 
high longitudinal ridge in the back- 
ground. What if he had terraced these 
hills, and applied the rule and square 
only to the space lying between them! 
But he executed the work assigned to 
him—he devised a plan by which every 
settler could with ease trace the bound- 
aries of his possessions, and placed all 
of the peninsula, which it was then 
thought could be used in the course of 
a century for purposes of human habi- 
tation, in a marketable condition. He 
little knew, when he was at work in his 
adobe office, with his compasses and 
rulers, that every line he drew would 
entail a useless expenditure of millions 
upon those who were to come after 
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him; and that he was then, in fact, 
squandering money at a rate that would 
have made a Monte Cristo turn pale. 

His work was fair to look upon on 
paper—very difficult if not bewildering 
to follow out on foot. These streets 
pushed ahead with stern scientific rigor. 
Never did rising city start upon more 
impracticable courses. It was to be 
a metropolis of uncertain if not jocu- 
lar mood—now showing itself in impos- 
ing grandeur as it gathered around 
some lofty eminence, and then utterly 
disappearing into some totally unimag- 
inable concavity, leaving nothing on the 
horizon to catch the eye of the distant 
observer but a wretched tail of mean 
houses, gradually disappearing to the 
tops of the chimneys. 

But absurdly though the work of 
tracing out the lines for the future 
habitation of a large population was 
performed, it had its humanizing effects 
upon the founders, apart altogether from 
the expectations of great profit, which 
the prospective sale of eligible lots, 
however lop-sided, engendered. They 
no longer regarded themselves as cast- 
aways upon an almost unknown shore. 
The picturesque confusion of a first 
settlement was indeed apparent. No 
intelligible plan of city could be imag- 
ined from the location of the few houses 
by which the peninsula was dotted ; 
but for all that, Stockton Street and 
Broadway had been safely ushered into 
the world by accoucheur Vioget ; and 
Montgomery, Kearny and Dupont 
Streets were beginning to develop them- 
selves. It was some consolation to the 
benighted founder, when endeavoring 
to clamber up the rough sides of Tele- 
graph Hill, on his way home, that how- 
ever surprising it might appear, he was 
then, though slowly making his way on 
all-fours, and fearful of broken bones 
and a cracked crown, really at the cor- 
ner of Montgomery and Vallejo Streets, 
where palatial edifices were at that mo- 
ment germinating, and which, though 
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silent, weird and forbidding at that 
hour, was destined to echo with the 
sounds of active, bustling life before 
long. 

The town did begin to spring up 
after Monsieur Vioget had fixed the 
manner in which it was to grow, but 
not with any great rapidity. Hides and 
tallow are very important articles of 
commerce; but, however great may 
be the demand for them, they are not 
capable of forcing the building of large 
cities in a very short space of time. 
The world needs leather for shoes, 
harness and a variety of other pur- 
poses. There is a saying that “there 
is nothing like leather,” but it is not 
universal in its application. Nor was 
the other staple to be despised. Mill- 
ions of men still grope their way by 
the light of tallow candles. But young 
Yerba Buena had powerful and well- 
established rivals to contend with. The 
Russian Bear, enjoying a better loca- 
tion, was extensively engaged in the 
business. If nothing had occurred to 
alter the course of things, a century 
would have elapsed even before Mon- 
sieur Vioget’s plan had been carried 
out. But the news from the interior 
was becoming stranger, more exciting, 
and more bewildering every day. Dis- 
covery followed discovery in quick suc- 
cession, and the shining gold began to 
flow this way in steady stream. Some 
observations had been made on the 
climate, the capacity of the soil, and 
the facilities for commerce. There was 
a settled conviction that the far-off land 
of California would some day come into 
public notice; but here was gold—the 
very article after which civilized man 
was in the hottest pursuit—the metal 
which represented everything: luxury, 
fine clothing, fine houses, Jands, friends, 
doting wives, loving children, the respect 
of mankind here below and heaven 
hereafter—in immense, incalculable, be- 
wildering, intoxicating abundance, at 
their very doors! Who can estimate 
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the force of the mad whirl of those 
early days, when it was first revealed 
that colossal fortunes were within the 
reach of all who had strength enough 
to wield a pickaxe, and labor for a short 
time. That social prominence, which, 
in the older civilizations, the persons 
who then found themselves in Califor- 
nia could not hope ever to achieve ex- 
cept by some extraordinary freak of 
good luck, was now within the grasp of 
every one of them—for deference, re- 
spect and precedence wait humbly upon 
the happy possessor of gold in plenty. 

Thousands of eageradventurers began 
to make their appearance, and soon a 
steady human tide flowed through the 
Golden Gate. San Francisco felt 
through every vein the throb of the new 
life. American alcaldes, deriving their 
powers oddly enough from Philip II. of 
Spain, granted, with right royal munifi- 
cence, lots to all who applied for them. 
It was a strange chance by which free 
republican citizens of the United States 
became the dispensers of the gracious 
favors of a foreign potentate long passed 
away from earth. 

Only the faintest outlines of streets 
were then visible in that portion of the 
city which owed its fashioning to Mon- 
sieur Vioget. Tents occupied the place 
where stately edifices now rise. The 
elegant mansions of the day were fair to 
look upon, but not evidently designed to 
stand a protracted bombardment. The 
walls were of paper and the ceilings 
of cloth—suggestive, without close in- 
spection of great refinement and prog- 
ress, but affording no zxtima penetralia, 
for a whisper in one room thrilled 
through the whole structure, revealing 
in the kitchen the projects of the parlor 
with startling distinctness. But such 
as San Francisco then was, it was held 
to have outgrown the Viogetan bound- 
aries. The portion which had been 
surveyed had gone off with such happy 
results that a clamor went up for an 
additional survey. Stout Jasper O’Far- 
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rell was called from Sonoma to under- 
take the work. The little engineering 
phantasia which the Frenchman had 
executed on paper was turning out a 
most extraordinary, bewildering reality. 
It had become apparent to all but 
those who had sat down by the Straits 
of Carquinez, and endeavored te attract 
ships thitherward with the mest frantic 
gestures, that a great city was going to 
grow up on this peninsula in a shorter 
space of time than the most fevered en- 
thusiast had daredeven todream. The 
idea began to dawn upon the minds of 
some of the levanting sailors, who by for- 
tunate chance found themselves at the 
opening of a strange and most romantic 
chapter in the world’s history, and who a 
short time before would have considered 
themselves thrice-blessed with the pos- 
session of an adobe house and a moder- 
ate herd of cattle, that fortunes were not 
only within their grasp, but were about 
to be thrust upon them by a certain 
fickle jade known of all men, with a re- 
morseless pertinacity against which no 
human fortitude could hope to stand up. 
O’Farrell, an explosive Celt, but of 
much determination and skill in his pro- 
fession, brought to the work for which 
he had been selected, something which 
was entirely lacking in his predecessor 
—a conviction that he was about to en- 
gage in a really important labor, and 
not merely to sketch an ingenious pleas- 
antry which might be turned to account 
hereafter. 

It did not take him long to discover 
that the plan upon which Vioget had 
laid out the city was entirely unadapted 
to the site. A large amount of engineer- 
ing knowledge was not necessary to 
enable him to reach that conclusion. A 
superficial acquaintance with the modes 
and appliances by which locomotion is 
achieved among men was all that was 
required to reveal to him the errors 
of his predecessor. He proposed to 
change the lines of the streets so as to 
conform as much as possible to the to- 
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pography, but his suggestions were not 
received with the favor which he ex- 
pected. There was not an incipient mill- 
ionaire then in all San Francisco who 
did not have safely locked up in his 
trunk the title-deeds to the lot or lots 
that were going to be the most valua- 
ble. It is possible that nobody had 
made up his mind as to the particular 
use for which his property would be 
required. It might be needed for a 
Custom House, or the Capitol of the 
new State, the germ of which Marshall 
had found in the mill-stream, near Sut- 
ter’s Fort, or some grand and inex- 
plicable structure necessary to the new 
order of things. Whatever it might be, 
each settler’s lot was ¢he lot above all 
lots—sure to prove the focus of the new 
city, gradually unfolding its outlines, if 
not the hubof creation. Itis plain that 
under such circumstances, a new ar- 
rangement of the streets could not be 
regarded in any other light but that of a 
new deal devised by the new engineer, 
with occult purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment, the result of which could not be 
foreseen by the most perspicacious of 
pioneers. It was in vain that it was 
represented to them as being absurd 
to run streets at right angles upon such 
a rugged surface as that presented by 
the northern side of the city. The 
longer the discussion continued, the 
more angry and menacing it grew. 
There was not a property-owner in San 
Francisco who did not believe that he 
was threatened with a most scandal- 
ous and unprovoked injury. What were 
surveys of cities made for but to enable 
the original holders to sell at an advan- 
tage? Ifa surveycould have been so 
dexterously conducted as to give all 
fifty-vara lots and no streets, the wants 
of the hour would have all been sup- 
plied. A system of aérial thoroughfares 
by which every inch of the peninsula 
could have been put into a marketable 
condition, was what appeared to be de- 
manded. There was even a whispering 
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of a determination, if driven to extrem- 
ity, to hang by the neck till he was dead 
any audacious surveyor who should in- 
sist upon disturbing the settled opinions 
of these sturdy pioneers on the subject 
of the boundaries of their possessions. 

It is manifest that against such an 
uproar and jangling of interests no sin- 
gle man could make any headway. 
O’Farrell was obliged to content himself 
with securing the widening of the streets 
laid out by his predecessor—the elim- 
ination to a partial extent of the Vio- 
getan Quartier Latin from the orig- 
inal scheme, and then proceeded to lay 
off the southern portion in wide streets 
at right angles, which the flatness of 
that section fully justified. He found a 
nondescript plan of a city, inarticulate, 
in violent antagonism with nature. His 
first care was to supply it with a backbone 
which, in the shape of Market Street, 
traverses the city from the eastern front 
as far west as it is likely to be closely 
built up during the existence of the pres- 
ent generation, and then added on the 
other half. Probably posterity may for- 
give him for running his right lines over 
Rincon and Townsend Street Hills with 
the same airy carelessness which Vio- 
get manifested in respect to Tele 
graph and Russian Hills, when the diffi- 
culties under which he labored are taken 
under consideration. In the lines thus 
marked out for us we have been work- 
ing ever since almost for dear life, with 
more astonishing than picturesque re- 
sults. No one ever dreamed of ques- 
tioning either the legitimacy or the 
soundness of the idea that all beauty is 
confined to right lines and a level sur- 
face. We have gone on levelling hills 
and filling up valleys till we have got 
ourselves into such a bewilderment of 
grades that the most lame and impotent 
conclusions are reached by many of 
our thoroughfares, and jumping-off places 
are as plentiful as the most suicidal 
could possibly desire. 

The original impetus toward an im- 
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possible, and by no means desirable if 
possible, flatness of surface has been 
increased by two causes which from the 
earliest days have been in active opera- 
tion. One of these causes is, that with 
a peculiar regard for the fitness of 
things, the parties intrusted virtually by 
the laws with the initiative in street im- 
provements are the parties above all 
others who are interested in change, 
without the slightest regard to general 
results. |The tendency of the con- 
tractor is to grading—grading with any 
imaginable purpose—grading down or 
up with the strictest impartiality — as 
active in the matter of cutting downa 
hill as in throwing up that hill again. 
A majority of feet on any line of im- 
provement which that useful personage 
might resolve upon was all that was 
necessary to bring a street on a level 
with a man’s chimney-top, or leave him 
so high in the air that at first sight it 
would seem that ingress and egress 
could only be achieved by means of 
balloons! and a majority was always 
attainable by offering inducements to 
heavy holders of real estate who had 
the means to contest the matter in the 
Courts. So that in this way it came to 
pass that property in a great many in- 
stances is held not in fee, but at the will 
of the majority of the particular section 
in which it is located; for that majority, 
moved thereto by the contractor afore- 
said, always has had the power to start 
improvements which could not fail to 
work the ruin of the small holders. The 
second cause is, the ambition which 
every proprietor of a fifty-vara lot, no 
matter where situated, entertains to see 
a stately warehouse rise up on his pos- 
sessions. If a hill or a whole section 
of the city should stand in the way of 
the realization of his fond hopes, he 
straightway goes to work to procure the 
cutting down of that whole hill or sec- 
tion without once bestowing a thought 
upon the effect that this “improve- 
ment” would have on the general feat- 
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ures of the city. His argument in 
such cases generally is the “demands 
of commerce ” — an imperial condition 
of things which brooks no contradiction. 
It is never in the slightest degree con- 
sidered necessary that these demands 
should actually make themselves felt. 
No one has ever dreamed when advo- 
cating great changes that he was called 
upon to showin what manner commerce 
has been hindered or impeded. It is 
enough that he has reached the con- 
clusion that it is likely to be ; and then 
straightway the pickaxe and the shovel 
are brought into requisition. 

It can hardly be expected that a plan 
conceived under the circumstances 
above set forth, and carried out in the 
way we have briefly sketched, could 
have resulted in anything very com- 
plete in itself, or very pleasant to look 
upon. The stranger, as he paces the deck 
of the incoming steamer, at night—for 
a stranger among us always takes the 
shape of a passenger by sea, and never of 
a solitary horseman slowly ascending a 
rugged pathway—is enraptured with the 
sight which San Francisco presents. 
As the steamer passes Black Point, the 
dull red haze upon which he had been 
gazing with such intensity begins to 
assume shape and form; when he rounds 
Clark’s Point, a spectacle is revealed 
which more than repays him for all the 
dangers and hardships of the voyage. 
On either side of him rise Telegraph 
and Rincon Hills like luminous cones, 
while, in the background, towers above 
all, Russian Hill in stories of light. 
Nor is the illusion eat all dissipated as 
he is whirled from the wharf, through 
the well-lighted streets, to his hotel. 
Unfortunately his enthusiasm is not 
destined to last long. When he comes to 
walk abroad in the full light of day, he 
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sees fine structures, it is true—stores, 
brilliant enough for Broadway, or the 
Boulevards, and a style of architecture 
more elegant and graceful than is gen- 
erally to be found in American cities, 
particularly in the case of private dwell- 
ings, and well-built though somewhat 


dirty streets. But as soon as he begins 
to trace out the lines of the great 
thoroughfares, he finds that Nature, 
wherever he turns, has been cut and 
slashed, dug down and filled up, out 
of existence; unsightly defiles con- 
front him wherever he goes. Here he 
finds a house, like an inquiring urchin 
at a dinner-table, barely peeping over 
the sidewalk, and evidently straining it- 
self in the operation; while five good 
stories are revealed inthe rear. Others 
still, elevated in so reckless and imper- 
tinent a manner, above grade, as to be 
suggestive rather of a pigeon-house- 
than a human habitation—ready to de- 
scend the moment they are summoned 
by the remorseless contractor. From 
the first error there is, of course, no 
escape. San Francisco will have to 
grow in accordance with the lines orig- 
inally marked out for her. The gage 
of battle, which Monsieur Vioget in 
such a light and careless manner flung 
down to Nature on this peninsula, has 
provoked a struggle which cannot be 
ended probably in the life-time of the 
present generation. The work of grad- 
ing, cutting down, and filling up, will 
have to be continued till the logical re-~ 
sult of the contest has been reached. 
In the end we shall probably have a 
metropolis in every way adapted for 
trade and commerce ; but by no means 
as handsome and picturesque a city as 
might have been built, if some attention 
had in the beginning been paid to the 
suggestions of Nature. 
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woman who does not cherish somé 
superstition. Every day of the year, ev- 
ery event of life, however fortuitous and 
insignificant, by the busy imagination 
of somebody is sacredly held as a sign 
of something else, with which it has no 
possible connection by any known laws. 
Moreover, whether we attribute it to 
childish credulity or an instinctive rec- 
ognition of other spheres of life, there 
is a deep-seated and wide-spread belief 
in what is spoken of in general as the 
Supernatural. Most of us have had 
our own experiences ; little skirmishes 
on the boundaries of what we know as 
the real with the dwellers in the vague 
realm beyond. The man must be 
strangely unimaginative who can pass a 
country graveyard alone, at midnight, 
with no more dread than a village mar- 
ket, at mid-day; and surely the hush 
and awe with which even the rude and 
thoughtless approach the body of the 
dead, cannot be born entirely of religion. 
The ghost-story, with its superabun- 
dance of marvels and horrors, is told 
with zest, and heard with eagerness in 
town and country. Nearly every neigh- 
borhood has its own. Old sailors gather 
in some loft on shore when the storm is 
raging, and spin their yarns with many 
a mingled thread of signs and wonders 
and wild adventures with the spirits that 
roam about the mysterious sea. Farm- 
ers’ sons gather closely about the 
hearth-fire, when the solemn stillness 
of the night arouses anew their desire 
to have their wits scared out of them 
by some ghostly tale, and their sleep 
invaded by spectre-troubled dreams. 
Haunted houses abound; and neigh- 
bors’ voices take a solemn tone as they 
tell of doors opening without human 
hands, and sepulchral groans, and cold, 
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white feet that steal across the floors 
with a sound like rigid marble. 

From the Witch of Endor, with her 
“familiar spirit,” to the clairvoyant of 
to-day, the race of fortune-tellers has 
never died out. The faith of the King 
of Israel still fills the heart of the trem- 
bling visitor, in the presence of one who 
claims to read the future, and hold com- 
munion with the dead. 

It must be remembered that the su- 
pernatural, from its very nature, admits 
no proof, and hence challenges doubt. 
When, in addition to this, credulity on 
the one side codperates with design and 
interest on the other, this faith easily 
runs into the most utter absurdities. 
Spiritualists have seized upon this 
ready-made faith, swept together a 
multitude of occult and out-of-the-way 
phenomena, roughly classified the crude 
material, with a little addition of theory, 
and assumed for their so-called system 
the holy name of a religion. And this, 
too, has its devoted adherents and un- 
questioning believers. 

Indeed, the supernatural is an insep- 
arable element in all religions, true as 
well as false. As for Heathenism, super- 
stition is but another name for it in all its 
thousand forms. The higher culture of 
the Greeks and Romans embodied it in 
a more engaging way in their beautiful 
mythology. The boundaries between 
the worlds of life and of spirit were but 
ill defined. The mountain-tops were 
common to men and gods ; caves opened 
into the realm of shades ; fountains were 
peopled with beings, part human, part 
divine, cheering them with smiles or 
darkening them with tears. And in our 
own Christianity, where both science 
and revelation have come to our aid, the 
same element is involved, and to an 
equal degree, giving us only the advan- 
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tage of knowing better where Nature 
stops and miracles begin. 

Such an element could not fail tc be 
abundantly presented in literature. This 
is especially true in the writings of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. We do not mean to 
say, that in this he has pandered to the 
popular taste—for popular, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, his books 
have never been, and probably never will 
be. Had he introduced a genuine ghost 
or two into each of his stories, with the 
conventional peculiarities of step and 
attire, it would have been much to the 
advantage of his publishers. His ghosts 
(if such we may call them), and all his 
ghostly paraphernalia, have too little 
of the startling to meet the general 
taste. In these stirring ‘days the 
people demand something active and 
fast about their ghosts, as well as ev- 
erything else—ranting, roaring ghosts, 
that can perform feats of rapping and 
table-tipping, and make themselves 
practical. His characters resemble 
men and women acting like sensible 
ghosts, rather than ghosts acting like 
crazy men and women. 

Hawthorne never introduces the su- 
pernatural awkwardly—never /ugs it in. 
There is none of the cheap machinery 
of the sensation story-writer about it, 
nor the trickery and smoke and concave 
mirror of stage tragedy. He never even 
brings it in directly. He rather makes 
it felt as a spirit than seen as a real 
presence. There is not in all his works 
a veritable ghost, presented as such, 
appearing at opportune moments, and 
giving indispensable warnings. He 
never even does violence to the prob- 
able. Forests, rivers, clouds, shad- 
Ows, are never other than their true 
and natural selves under his pen; but 
all their varying expressions, their sub- 
tile suggestions, and reciprocal relations 
to the mood of the beholder, are por- 
trayed with such consummate art, that 
the reader feels that they are as well 
entitled to be called characters as the 
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strange men and women who move 
among them. 

There are other relations which we 
sustain to the world around us than 
those coming through the medium of 
the senses. Nor are these relations of 
external nature to whatever is spiritual 
within us incompatible with its strictly 
material relations. What are commonly 
known as “fairy tales” assume this 
incompatibility, and portray the spir- 
itual relations—often fantastically over- 
wrought—to the utter subversion of all 
natural laws. Hawthorne’s are not 
fairy stories. In dealing with either 
nature or art he never violates physical 
laws.. He would never have had Ham- 
let’s dead father walk; and yet the 
strong influences of the night would 
have aroused an equal spirit of revenge. 
He would never have told the weird 
story of the Ancient Mariner—and yet 
from earth, air, and sea, he would have 
drawn the kindly lesson. He would 
never have made Poe’s Raven speak a 
word—and yet a bowing of the head 
and a drooping of the wings would have 
told all that is said in “nevermore.” 

A superficial reader would be likely 
to urge, as an objection to our author, 
the unquestionable fact that he never 
presents what we commonly call a nat- 
ural character. The characters of Dick- 
ens, with all their grotesque exaggera- 
tion, never fail to suggest to us individ- 
uals whom they resemble, or classes 
which they typify. This can by no 
means be said of Hawthorne’s. Some 
of them have scarcely any trait of hu- 
manity but the outward form, and “even 
that not always so warmly clad in its 
habiliments of flesh and blood as to be 
taken into the reader’s mind without a 
shiver.” 

The criticism arises from a misappre- 
hension of the design of the author. 
His characters are not to be considered 
men and women so much as motives and 
passions personified, with just enough 
human nature to fulfil the demands of 
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plot, and take them through to the ulti- 
mate establishment of the principle at 
which he aims. His books are not writ- 
ten merely to sell; to catch the popular 
favor by sounding words, showy im- 
agery and clap-trap incident ; to unfold 
an intricate plot which has no valuable 
relation to any of the real concerns of 
life; to flatter national pride, or pro- 
mote a moral reform. Their province 
is more exalted. They treat of the 
most intricate problems of human na- 
ture in all its higher relations. They 
are not so much novels as allegories, 
not allegories so much as ethical treat- 
ises, and perhaps rather religious than 
ethical. The Scarlet Letter is not a 
mere story of Hester Prynne, Rev. Ar- 
thur Dimmesdale, little Pearl, and old 
Roger Chillingworth. It is rather a 
masterly exposition of the normal rela- 
tions of sin, hate, human justice, and 
Divine retribution. Here is to be 
found the great reason why he is not 
more generally read. His books mean 
too much. Many are interested in sto- 
ries with natural characters and thrilling 
incidents, but few can appreciate a seri- 
ous, and perhaps disagreeable, lesson, 
cunningly conveyed through characters, 
each one essential to its deduction. 

We have said that religion and the 
supernatural are intimately connected, 
or rather, that the supernatural is in- 
volved in religion, and its existence pre- 
supposed by it. As might be expected, 
nearly all of Hawthorne’s works deal 
with themes essentially religious, as in- 
volving our relations and responsibili- 
ties to a higher power. A few of them 
are cheerful in tone. Of his more im- 
portant works, the Marble Faun is the 
best illustration of this class. The aim 
seems to be to show how sin and peni- 
tence therefor can develop a soul. Evil 
passions, through much sorrow, work 
their own cure. The shriek that came 
quivering up from the Model as he was 
hurled over the Tarpeian Rock by mur- 
derous hands, awoke the sleeping soul 
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of Donatello. The sight of the dead 
Capuchin, the sad parting from Miriam, 
the sorrowful days at Monte Beni, all 
were stern teachers. His soul grewtoa 
strength and beauty it had never known 
or conceived before. And when at 
length the Bronze Pontiff has bestowed 
his benediction, and they, the guilty 
and penitent, once more brought to- 
gether, are parting from their friends 
forever, with Hilda we have “ hopeful 
hearts and see sunlight on the moun- 
tain-tops.” 

Most of his stories, however, are 
sombre in style and gloomy in moral. 
Worthy descendant of the Pilgrims, he 
portrays a Divine government of the 
world by penalties alone, as man gov- 
erns a rebellious province. Of the garden 
of Eden, he thinks only of the curse; 
of Calvary, he dwells only on the wick- 
edness that called for and consummated 
the inconceivable sacrifice ; of al] God’s 
attributes he has an oppressive sense of 
his terrible power and uncompromising 
justice. He has a love that appears al- 
most morbid for the darker mysteries 
of our spiritual relations. He especially 
dwells upon the mission of sin in its 
manifold relations to us, both temporal 
and eternal ; hunts the question through 
the past; grapples with it in the pres- 
ent, and peers eagerly after it into the 
dim future— “that immenser mystery 
which encircles our little life, and into 
which our friends vanish from us one by 
one.” 

In the preface to The House of the 
Seven Gables he sets forth its moral 
in the following words: “ The truth 
that the wrong-doing of one generation 
lives into the successive ones, and, di- 
vesting itself of every temporary advan- 
tage, becomes a pure and uncontrolla- 
ble mischief.” The ill-gotten gains fall 
upon the holders. Decay settles resist- 
lessly upon both house and family, 
bringing to the one all its spectral attri- 
butes, and all its petty miseries to the 
other. A favorite topic is the evil re- 
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sultant from one idea in life, as science 
in Rapaccini’s Daughter, and the Birth- 
Mark; selfishness in the Bosom Ser- 
pent, the unpardonable sin in Ethan 
Brand, and a particular moral reform in 
Blithedale Romance. Indeed, he seems 
to have very little love for the whole 
genus of reformers, for, in the last- 
named book, he speaks of “ that steam- 
engine of the devil’s own contrivance— 
a philanthropist.” 

But he often gives us still gloomier 
lessons. No dark-browed divine ever 
set forth more uncompromising doctrine 
than this modern story-teller. He rep- 
resents conscience not as a kind and 
genial guide, but an avenger, keen 
and swift. Roger Malvin’s Burial por- 
trays life-long misery for neglect of 
what might seem a very questionable 
duty. For having even dreamed of witch- 
craft and scandalous wickedness, all glad- 
ness faded utterly from the life of young 
Goodman Brown and “his dying hour 
was gloom.” Nothing could be more pain- 
ful than the vivid portrayal of the relent- 
lessaess of sin in the story of the. Scar 
let Letter. The flaming emblem of her 
crime burnt into the very heart of Hes- 
ter Prynne, and the old physician was 
the very incarnation of merciless and 
systematic retribution. The pervading 
gloom of the picture is even deepened 
by the gleam of delusive hope that mo- 
mentarily cheered the two sufferers at 
their meeting in the forest, and the 
whims, now child-like, now elfish, of lit- 
tle Pearl. 

There is always a kind of dreaminess 
about his characters which reminds one 
of the Wonderful descriptions in Undine. 
The characters in the Marble Faun well 
illustrate this trait. Kenyon, perhaps, 
is quite human, but ugly phantoms some- 
times steal out of his brain, and crouch 
in marble in his studio. Hilda isa pure, 
conscientious girl, but spirits attended 
her in the shape of beautiful doves— 
spirits ready at her will to flutter from 
her trembling finger and touch the throb- 
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bing cheek of Kenyon, and return with 
both thrills in their snowy wings. Mir- 
iam is not a ghost herself, but sadly 
haunted by one. Donatello is the true 
Faun of the ancients, but humanized an 

spiritualized with all Hawthorne’s inim 

itable art. But the Model—how ghostly 
was his unwelcome guidance of the lost 
Miriam from the recesses of the tombs ! 
How fiendishly did he shriek as he was 
hurled over the Tarpeian Rock! How 
did his wicked presence fill the church 
as the guilty pair looked upon him, and 
saw the little rill of blood trickle from 
his mouth and hide in his dusky beard ! 

Here it may be well to answer the 
objection often urged, that Hawthorne 
does not clear up his mysteries. The 
truly supernatural admits no clear- 
ing up. It is the especial privilege ot 
the romancer to make this departure 
from the strictly probable, and thus avail 
himself of the charm of mystery. If you 
take this away, the romance degenerates 
into a novel, and probably a very tame 
one at that. 

This peculiarity is perceptible not in 
his characters alone, but in all their sur- 
roundings. His landscapes, true to life 
as they may be in a certain sense, have 
yet a vagueness that well befits the 
dreamy people who flit about them. 
Everything has meaning. The woods, 
the brook, the quaint old streets of the 
city, seem almqst of themselves to tell 
the story of Hester and her paramour, 
while the scarlet badge figures as one 
of the chief actors, so many attributes 
has it of conscious, thinking life. The 
House of the Seven Gables is a dismal 
old thing, haunted by a dead man’s 
curse. Old Hepzibah, who moves so 
dolefully about it in its latter days with 
her forbidding frown, is a fitting em- 
blem of its faded gentility and wretched 
hospitality. The old house could not 
have smiled into semblance of a home 
had a hundred light-hearted Phcebes 
flitted about it. One even wonders how 
the artist found sunlight enough among 
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its mists of a century to ply his cheer- 
ful trade, or how Alice’s posies drew 
beauty and fragrance from its unsightly 
and unwholesome decay. 


**O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted.” 


These characteristics have given rise 
to the common criticism of misanthropy. 
There are many people in the world who 
construe all plain truth-telling as ill- 
natured fault-finding. It is true that 
he has left the cheerful lessons to other 
pens, but a man may even put a low 
estimate on all the powers, aspirations 
and deserts of humanity, and yet be a 
cordial lover of the race. 

The scene of all his earlier romances 
is laid in New England. However far 
the life of New England is removed at 
the present day from the ideal and ro- 
mantic, there was much of those ele- 
ments in the days of the Puritans. The 
stern devotion of the Fathers, the lofty 
faith which referred every question di- 
rectly to the all-wise Lawgiver, the 
whole system of signs and warnings, 
the belief in the personal, actual pres- 
ence of the Devil in their midst tempt- 
ing and destroying, all these traits of 
their religion invest their life and homes 
with a weirdness which comports well 
with the tone of the stories he has to 
tell. Besides, there is something es- 
sentially romantic in the mere idea of 
ancient times. A civilization two hun- 
dred years old can scarcely be said to 
have an antiquity, and yet to the New 
Englander of to-day the war-whoop of 
the Indians on the spot where his cities 
now stand resounds as indistinctly as 
the war-cry of .the Crusaders in the 
Holy Land. Those days appear but 
wan and spectral as we look back to 
them from the broad blaze of our pres- 
ent prosperity. The shrewd and worldly 
Yankee of to-day adds, by contrast, a 
new ghostliness to his fanatical ances- 
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tor, who cut out Quakers’ tongues, hung 
witches, and then blessed God witha 
self-complacent devoutness. All this 
element suits Hawthorne’s mental con- 
stitution and his purpose well, and he 
has availed himself of it with peculiar 
skill. Indeed, he has so intensified it 
that we may well doubt whether life was 
ever to the Puritans themselves so se- 
rious and sombre as the conception we 
get of it from his pages. 

Referring to the scene of the Marble 
Faun, he says in his preface: “ Ro- 
mance and poetry, ivy, lichens and wall- 
flowers need ruin to make them grow.” 
Italy, with its wild traditions, its poeti- 
cal superstitions, and its authentic his- 
tory sounding like a romance, all mel- 
lowed by the dimness and mists of many 
centuries, furnished every facility for the 
exercise of his art. It is true that ro- 
mancers, like poets, are licensed to create 
as well as describe; but in choosing a 
background on which to project one’s 
creations, it surely is well to select one 
with which they will harmonize. Even 
the genius of Hawthorne could not have 
managed a Model in New York, or a 
Donatelloin San Francisco. All the main 
accessories of the story are either pecul- 
iar to the old civilization of the country, 
or artistically wrought to harmonize so 
perfectly with it as to render it impos- 
sible to distinguish how much he owes 
to history, and how much to imagina- 
tion. So we find in the book those 
peculiarly Italian scenes which can 
envelop it with the true atmosphere of 
romance: the catacombs, from which 
the Model, more malicious than other 
ghosts, could haunt his victim both 
night and day; Rome, with all its sad 
magnificence of ruin; the picture gal- 
leries, still visited by the spirits of the 
mighty masters; St. Peter’s, where all 
that is solemn in religion is deepened 
by all that is imposing in art ; the tower 
of Monte Beni, still wreathed with some- 
what of the glory of the days when gods 
and men dwelt there together, with the 
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sunshine still shut up within its spark- 
ling wine. 

Hawthorne had neither predecessor 
nor rival, and he has left no successor. 
Original in conception, aim, and diction, 
his writings constitute a class of them- 
selves. So unique were his powers that 
in all the range of our American litera- 
ture there is no author whose character- 
istics approach his near enough to jus- 
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tify a comparison. Who could develop 
the hints for stories so lavishly given in 
his note-book? Or who could complete 
the Dolliver Romance? The queer old 
shop, with its odor of medicinal herbs ; 
the old Doctor, in his sprightly dotage ; 
the fitful child, with all her elfish ways; 
who now can weave them into the deep, 
significant romance fit to bear the name 
of Hawthorne? 





AT NIGHTFALL. 


Two journeying forms upon a purple moor— 
A shadowy level, boundless but for sky. 
Both faces westward, watching the lost light 

In clouds of dreamy garnet softly die. 


One face a silent ecstasy of peace, 
Blent with the pallor of strong suffering: one 
Haggard and passionate with supreme regret, 
And eager-eyed toward the sunken sun. 


One voice a rapture: “Speed, O sacred night, 


The noiseless tumult of thy stars! 


At last 


Ease my sun-wearied gaze and bring the rest 


That soothes while still we toil, stern day being past!” 


One voice a pathos of despair, low-toned 
And desolately mournful: “Canst thou see 
These dim cloud colors here above, nor dream 
How fair below that dawning world must be?” 



































HE last OVERLAND made its 

monthly visit to its friends in 
the midst of their holiday season ; the 
present number will reach them at the 
time when the Chinese amongst us are 
busily engaged preparing for their New 
Year. 

The Chinese have many holidays, and 
they seem to appreciate them. Wed- 
dings and funerals are improved as oc- 
casions for rest and for feasting. Of 
course, at funerals, the near relatives 
who are especially bereaved, and who 
feel their loss, can have little enjoyment, 
and, so far as they are concerned, the 
term holiday would be inappropriate ; 
but this is far from being the case with 
all who assemble to witness the funeral 
ceremonies, and to partake of the feasts, 
which have first been spread for the 
repast of the spirit of the dead, as well 
as for any other spirits that may choose 
to partake. 

There are saints’ days, or birthdays 
of the gods, many times more than 
enough to fill all the days of the calen- 
dar; and whenever any person or family 
feels religiously inclined, or can afford 
the time and expense, they may, in 
China, hear of gatherings at some one 
or other of their numerous temples. The 
first and fifteenth of every month are 
observed by many as religious seasons. 
More people resort to the temples at 
these periods than at others. 

The times of the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes, and of the winter and sum- 
mer solstices, are noted by the Chinese, 
when more than usual activity is ob- 
served about the temples ; more people 
than usual are seen in the streets with 
the sticks of incense, gilt paper, candles 
and other offerings, on their way to the 
shrines of the gods. Ancestors and 
household divinities are especially re- 
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membered at these seasons. Our mar- 
ket-men may have noticed that at these 
times there is a much greater call for 
ducks and chickens by their Chinese 
customers ; and those engaged in ef- 
forts to educate and evangelize this 
people have occasion to notice that 
their congregations and schools are 
thinner when these holidays occur on 
the Sabbath, or near the beginning or 
end of the week. Of the equinoxes and 
solstices, the winter solstice is observed 
more generally and with more enthusi- 
asm than the others; more people buy 
poultry, the temples have more visitors, 
the theatres are open day and night, 
and are more crowded, and more of the 
house-servants ask to “ go and see their 
cousins.” 

On the fifteenth of the eighth month, 
at night—the season of our harvest- 
moon—this luminary is an object of 
adoration by people from their open 
windows ; and in the courts, and from 
the balconies of their houses. 

The proprietors of the little temples 
in San Francisco are accustomed, at 
various times, to extemporize special 
performances, in order to attract a mul- 
titude of worshippers, and thus replen- 
ish their revenue by the sale of candles, 
prayers, incense sticks, gilt paper, and 
the like. They also receive much in 
the form of subscriptions and presents. 
The ceremonies continue for three or 
four days, and crowds throng about the 
premises day and night. Almost every 
Chinaman in the city will so manage as 
to get some respite from his labors and 
cares to visit the temple, and perhaps 
treat himself to a sort of feast, or, at 
least, he will be more liberal in the sup- 
ply of his table at such times than at 
others. 

The arrival of friends from China, and 
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the leave-taking when friends are about 
embarking for home, are made occasions 
for social gatherings and for feasting. 
Formerly these occurrences were more 
irregular than at present, for the sail- 
ing ships might arrive and depart at 
any time; but now, since the monthly 
steamers come and go with considerable 
punctuality, thé Chinamen look forward 
to the days of arrival and departure with 
great interest, and there are many who 
make this an occasion to take a whole or 
a half holiday, for the purpose of seeing 
neighbors or relatives fresh from the 
place where they were born, and gather- 
ing from them all manner of news and 
gossip; while in the case of those who 
are about to return, they have many 
letters to write and many messages to de- 
liver, and they must needs eat and drink 
together before they separate. 

In China the people have no Sabbath, 
but in this country they conform, in 
some measure, to the customs of the 
people. In the mines many work stead- 
ily on through the Sabbath, the same as 
on other days, while others imitate the 
example of too many of our miners, and 
take the day for cleaning up their gold, 
and for washing, mending, marketing, 
bargaining and adjusting accounts. La- 
borers in the employment of those who 
keep the Sabbath, often take the day 
for visiting, gambling, opium smoking, 
for washing and mending, or for a walk 
about the town ; while a few go to their 
church, or assemble at the schools es- 
tablished for them. There is some 
reading done on this day, with much 
writing of letters, and a large amount of 
sleeping ; while with the merchants it 
is a day for collections and for writing 
up their accounts. Amongst the em- 
ployés along the line of the railroad, 
the Sunday, as we have had occasion to 
notice, is a day on which many pigs and 
fowls are brought to grief—as this seems 
to be the butchering day in those Chi- 
nese camps—while those not occupied 
in butchering and in preparations for an 
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extra dinner, and not employed in re- 
pairing garments, amuse themselves 
with games, or enjoy their pipes. 

The Chinese have their “house-warm- 
ing.” On entering a new house, remov- 
ing to new quarters, or opening a new 
business, or putting up a new sign, they 
sacrifice to the gods, and make the oc- 
casion one of feasting and social enjoy- 
ment. 

The birthdays of the living are cele- 
brated to some extent; also the birth- 
days of deceased ancestors are kept in 
remembrance, and distinguished by cer- 
tain prescribed ceremonies. 

All soul’s day, or the day in which 
feasts are spread and other offerings 
prepared for the departed spirits who 
have no surviving relatives or friends to 
minister to their wants, occurs on the 
fourteenth day of the seventh month. 
This day is observed by the Chinese 
who are here, though not by any means 
to the extent that it is in their own 
country, where the towns and villages 
are gay with the miniature garments 
made of paper, which are suspended 
from cords run zigzag along the streets, 
high enough to clear the heads of pedes- 
trians and the tops of the sedan chairs, 
and where, at frequent intervals, there 
are platforms coveréd with all kinds ot 
cooked food, fruits and confectionery, 
together with many theatrical exhibi- 
tions and other shows, all provided by 
means of the contributions of the in- 
habitants of these streets, who are anx- 
ious that no hungry ghosts should be 
allowed to go cold or unfed, and there- 
fore disposed to trouble them or their 
households because of any neglect in 
attending to their wants. 

The feast of lanterns, the festival ot 
the dragon-boats, and the season for 
kite-flying, together with many other 
noted days, are all marked in their al- 
manacs ; and as the almanac is a book 
which is kept within the reach of every 
Chinaman, and constantly consulted, 
there is hardly a possibility of any of 
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these festival days being entirely for- 
gotten. Though none of these festivals 
are celebrated to the extent that they 
are at home, and some of them scarcely 
at all in a public manner, yet the recur- 
rence of the day, and the thought of 
friends in the fatherland, and of the man- 
ner in which they are probably occupy- 
ing or amusing themselves, awaken a 
desire, more or less strong, to sympa- 
thize with them and to engage in similar 
ceremonies or sports. 

Chief of their holidays, however, or 
rather that which eclipses all the rest, 
is the festival of the New Year. On 
this occasion all China abandons itself 
to merry-making, one feu de joie re- 
sounds throughout the Empire; from 
north to south, from east to west, the 
country is wreathed in clouds of smoke 
perfumed with incense or laden with the 
smell of powder; while every habitation 
in the land, from the Emperor’s palace 
to the beggar’s shed, will look gay with 
its red and tinselled paper fluttering in 
the breeze; servants will be running to 
and fro everywhere, in city and country, 
distributing the red visiting cards and 
conveying to friends and acquaintances 
the congratulations of their masters; 
the walls of the houses and many im- 
plements of labor will be garnished 
with new inscriptions upon bright red 
paper. Every word spoken on this day 
must be of the nature of congratula- 
tion and well-wishing ; nothing like sad- 
ness, complaint, reproof or foreboding 
will be heard without displeasure; even 
the religious teacher, should he hold his 
public services on this day, will better 
please the majority of his hearers if he 
dwells only upon those themes which 
bring to view the profits of godliness and 
the joys of the world to come, without 
any allusion to that place which, in some 
circles it is thought, should “never be 
mentioned to ears polite.” Every China- 
man, whatever his business or his social 
position, and in whatever part of the 
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world he may be, will claim at least this 
one holiday during the year. 

The next Chinese New Year will oc- 
cur on what, in our calendar, is set down 
as the tenth day of February. The 
Chinese year now ending commenced 
on the twenty-fourth of January, 1868, 
and the previous year commenced on 
the first day of our February, while the 
year soon to commence will close on 
January 29th, 1870. 

The year now closing has had thirteen 
months, or what amounts to the same 
thing. Instead of numbering on in 
order, so as to have a thirteenth month, 
they repeat one of the months, which, 
in this case, was the fourth, called the 
“intercalary fourth moon,” or month; 
and this simple expression fourth moon 
will solve the whole mystery respecting 
the shifting of their New Year’s day 
back and forth, making it sometimes 
earlier and sometimes later. Each Chi- 
nese month is one moon, while the com- 
mencement of the year is regulated by 
the sun; and the New Year must fall 
on the first new moon after the sun 
enters Aquarius, between the twenty- 
first of January and the nineteenth of 
February. This calls for an intercalary 
month occasionally. The incoming year 
will have six months with twenty-nine 
days, and six months with thirty days, 
being the average of the required twen- 
ty-nine and a half days to each lunar 
month, from which we will see that, 
during the space of about nineteen 
years, there will need to be seven years 
with intercalary months. 

Each Chinese year has its particular 
designation according to its number in 
the cycle of sixty years. The next year 
will be called the year X?¢-Sz, and will 
be the sixth year of the seventy-sixth 
cycle. The mode of computation by 
cycles commences with the year 2637 
B.c. The commencement of each im- 
perial reign also forms a new epoch in 
Chinese history, and as on our coming 
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February roth the Emperor Tung Chi 
enters upon the eighth year of his reign, 
the date of any paper written on the 
next Chinese New Year, if written in 
full, will be “ Tung Chi, 8th year, being 
the year X¢-Sz, the 6th year of the 76th 
cycle, 1st month, Ist day.” 

The Chinese compute their ages from 
the beginning of the year. A child born 
any time during this year will be called 
two years old on and after the next New 
Year’s day, and after the following New 
Year he will be called three years old, 
so that there will, as we see, be some 
children, said to be three years old, who 
have not yet seen three hundred and 
sixty-five days. 

The New Year is a period which is 
held in anticipation for weeks, or even 
months; indeed, the whole business of 
the year is conducted with the grand 
settlement day in view, when all liabili- 
ties must be met and all debts paid, so 
that every person may be able to com- 
mence the succeeding twelve months 
with a genuine, happy New Year; no 
one grieving over broken hopes; none 
angry with creditors who have failed to 
fulfil their promises, and none chagrined 
because they are unable to meet their 
obligations. : 

This leads us to speak more particu- 
larly concerning the preparations for this 
grand festival. 

First of all is the financial question. 
Who do I owe, and who owes me? 
Can I meet all my liabilities, and will 
my debtors pay me? The business is 
closely watched and the books carefully 
written up and often examined, and an 
account of stock is taken. Collectors 
are early sent to any doubtful parties ; 
in conversations with honest and solv- 
ent debtors, such allusions are made to 
former transactions and future necessi- 
ties that they may not be in danger of 
overlooking “ that little bill ;” while ac- 
counts of long standing are again taken 
from the file and fresh efforts are made 
to press some drops of pay from the 
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oldest and least hopeful subjects. Our 
San Francisco merchants increase their 
collecting force, who traverse the State, 
and who visit Oregon and Nevada, and 
penetrate the snow regions of Montana ; 
nor are they deterred by any obstacles 
when there is before them a prospect of 
securing the settlement of an account. 
Our Express Companies find the Chi- 
nese department of their business very 
brisk about these days, occasioned by 
the quantities of letters going out and 
the amount of treasure coming in. 

Happy is that man who can close the 
year with no duns at the door, and no 
creditor’s anathemas to pursue him to 
spoil the New Year’s festivities ; happy 
is that firm whose balance sheet is 
evenly poised, while cash in the safe 
and the goods in readiness for future 
use are gratifying evidence of the favor 
with which their god of wealth has 
served them; but woe, woe is for him 
whose petitions to this deity have fallen 
upon a closed ear and a callous heart. 

As the year approaches its close, care- 
ful observers will notice how lean the 
stock is growing on the shelves of some 
of the stores in the Chinese quarter, 
and what a haggard, anxious look their 
occupants begin to wear; and if they 
follow up their observations they will 
see how appearances grow worse, until 
the “evening of the year” finds the 
premises closed and the proprietors son 
est inventus. 

It is not uncommon for those who 
have no means for meeting their liabili- 
ties to secrete themselves until the old 
year has fully expired and the new year 
has come in, for during the New Year’s 
congratulations and merry-makings no 
duns are tolerated. He who on sucha 
day could have the temerity to present 
a bill, or to hint that any person’s enter- 
tainment might relish better were it 
paid for, would be deemed unworthy the 
interchange of civilities with gentlemen. 

Not only do the people strive to close 
the year with all old scores wiped out 
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and accounts adjusted between man and 
man, but they wish also to come to a 
settlement with the gods; therefore the 
unusual activity about the temples, and 
the throngs of men, women and chil- 
dren passing to and fro in their best 
attire, with baskets of incense sticks 
and other offerings ; and therefore also 
the constant and abundant clouds of 
incense around the shrines of the house- 
hold divinities and the ancestral tablets. 
These religious rites are hurried on as 
the year draws to its close; partly be- 
cause of the tradition which all have 
heard, and which many believe, that be- 
fore the close of the year—say on the 
twenty-sixth of the twelfth month—the 
local deities all gather up their accounts 
and journals, and ascend to report to 
the Supreme Ruler, the Pearly Em- 
peror; and that they do not return till 
the first of the first month, and some 
say not till even a later day. 

The approach of the New Year is 
signalized by the quacking of ducks and 
the cackling of fowls tethered by one 
leg in and about every habitation. Poor 
creatures! they might be even less 
happy if they knew the fate awaiting 
them so short a'distance in the future. 
Unmistakable symptoms, premonitory 
of the approaching day of rejoicing, are 
seen in the more plentiful use of water 
and scrubbing brushes. Everything is 
cleansed to prepare for welcoming the 
coming year. The house is almost 
turned inside out; ceiling, floors and 
furniture are scrubbed, while of certain 
cheap articles in use about the kitchen 
a bonfire is made, with prescribed cere- 
monies, and new articles procured from 
the shops to supply the place of the old. 
Clothes are washed, the wardrobe is 
replenished, but there are not tailors 
enough to furnish all the new coats and 
garments that have been ordered; old 
clothes and old shoes are thrown away 
or burned; and, to use their own expres- 
sion, “shoes are straightened up at the 
heel, the dog-eared books have their 
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pages smoothed out, and everybody 
turns over a new leaf.” Amongst these 
renovations and ablutions their own per- 
sons are not neglected, but scrupulous 
attention is given to the washing of the 
body by every individual. The faded 
red papers on the walls and windows 
are torn down and solemnly consigned 
to the fire, and new inscriptions on fresh 
red paper are put up in the place of the 
old; and new scrolls, with the antitheti- 
cal sentences, and perhaps with pictures, 
are hung upon the walls; while in some 
stores, where business has not been 
encouraging, and some plan must be 
tried to secure better fortune hereafter, 
the old sign is replaced by a new one, 
with a different device, hoping thus to 
court the favor of the god of wealth and 
to get again in luck. 

That there is already a vacation in 
the schools, may be known by the num- 
ber of children in the streets, who are 
as much animated by what is going on 
during these excited preparation days 
as are any of those children who spend 
so many of the December days in look- 
ing into the toy-shop windows, and in 
witnessing the preparations of the older 
people for the midwinter holidays, and 
who pass so many of their nights in 
dreaming what Xriss Kringle is going 
to bring them. 

The red papers on the door are re- 
newed, also those which flutter from 
the upper lintel, and which, in many 
cases, have some sentiment or prayer 
inscribed upon them, such as—“ May 
the five blessings descend upon this 
house ;” “ May worthy friends arrive ;” 
“ May wealthy customers enter here ; ” 
“ May heaven confer blessings ;” “ Hap- 
piness comes from heaven.” The in- 
scriptions upon the little shrines, where 
are lodged the household gods, are also 
renewed; and some of the articles of 
furniture and implements of labor are 
honored with a new red card, bearing 
its appropriate inscription. All paper 
used for these purposes is red—this be- 
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ing the color for joyous occasions. Old 
almanacs are laid aside, and new ones 
procured. No family would be without 
an almanac—for, then, how could they 
be aware of the lucky and unlucky 
days ? how know when to begin any new 
enterprise? how know when the festi- 
vals and saints’ days occur? At home, 
the almanac controls the people more 
than here. As dress necessarily changes 
with the change of seasons, and, as the 
almanac marks these periods, we used 
to notice that when the season arrived, 
the number and quality of the garments 
were changed, although the weather 
might not demand it. 

Within the guests’ rooms, outside of 
the door, and along the balconies, there 
are suspended many gaily-colored lan- 
terns—some of which bear fanciful in- 
scriptions ; and, now and then, the lit- 
tle ones, as well as the children of an 
older growth, are amused with the re- 
volving figures, kept in motion by rare- 
fied air caused by the burning candle. 

The characteristics of different fami- 
lies will be apparent as the last day of 
the old year draws to a close. The 
slow-moving and procrastinating have 
still many preparations to make, and 
with them, all will be hurry and bustle 
till late in the evening; while those 
who are habitually industrious and 
prompt have all things arranged in 
order, and they are prepared to sit with 
dignified composure during the fast- 
fleeting hours of the “old year’s even- 
ing;” they can look around compla- 
cently upon the things provided for of- 
ferings to the gods, and on the stores 
which are to enable them to gather 
many friends during the coming days 
of merry-making. They have time, 
also, to sit and reflect how comfortable 
it is to know that all debts are paid, 
and that no other person has been hin- 
dered from making good his promises 
to pay because of their own forgetful- 
ness, neglect, or inability to pay him 
what they owed. This class of people 
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usually retire atan early hour on the New 
Year’s eve, so as to be up very early on 
the following morning. Many, indeed, 
arise, so as to perform the religious ser- 
vices prescribed for the opening of the 
year, at the very hour of midnight; 
while others prefer to remain up until 
midnight, and to retire after the per- 
formance of the ceremonies; so that, 
between these people of different minds, 
the entire evening of the old year, and 
the morning of the new year, are kept 
as awatch night. During the first half 
of the night there will be heard fre- 
quent explosions of fire-crackers ; but 
as soon as the clock has tolled off the 
last minute of the departing year, there 
arises such a roar, such a crackling, 
such explosions, and such a din, as 
none can appreciate who have not heard 
it. In China, the explosions are heav- 
iest during the first morning ; but here, 
the cannonading is kept up at intervals 
during three or four days. Now, it is 
the rattling of musketry ; now, the roar 
of artillery. At one time it sounds like 
the fire of armies in the distance ; but 
soon the batteries are opened nearer to 
us, and no other sound is heard above 
the din which reigns all through the 
Chinese quarter; while the entire street 
is filled with columns of smoke and 
sheets of flame, and the ground is red, 
not with blood, but with the remnants 
of exploded fire-crackers. 

The fire, it may be, is opened by one 
house upon the street, and kept up for 
ten or twenty minutes; then another 
follows; and then another—exploding 
immense bunches suspended from poles 
hanging over the balcony. We have, 
also, crackers exploded in jars, in bar- 
rels, and in tin cans. 

The different establishments seem to 
strive, each to outdo its neighbor in 
the quantity of powder it will burn, and 
the amount of noise it can make. Sev- 
eral of these houses consume three or 
four hundred dollars’ worth of fire- 
crackers during as many days. 
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No question is more frequently asked 
than this: What is the specific object 
of this noisy demonstration? The ob- 
ject is, first, to frighten away bad spir- 
its, to dispel evil influences, and to bid 
a good-by to all the bad luck of the 
year that is past; secondly, to propi- 
tiate the gods, and to secure good luck 
for the future—nobody will undertake 
to explain exactly how; and, thirdly, 
this firing of crackers and paper bombs is 
continued with the quite common though 
rather undefinable impression, that the 
greater the noise one makes, the hap- 
pier he ought to be, and the better, also, 
will he please the gods and the spirits 
of the dead. 

The worship of the early morning is 
performed by each family in its own 
house, all the members dressed in their 
best attire; and, as we have some- 
times witnessed, it is attended to with 
peculiar seriousness—the head of the 
family leading and directing the cere- 
monies—all the other members being 
present. Heaven and earth are first 
adored ; then, all the idols in the house, 
whatever they may be. The god of 
wealth will surely be one of them; also, 
the god of the kitchen; and, very like- 
ly, an image of the god of war; another 
may be the goddess of mercy, with a 
tablet or shrine to him who guards the 
door. Low prostrations are made be- 
fore the ancestral tablets, and likewise 
before living parents and grandparents. 
Abundant offerings are spread before 
all these gods, which consist of rice, 
tea, wine, and fruits—both fresh and 
preserved—with burning incense, and 
cahdles, and paper representations of 
money. 

The fruits and other offerings are 
permitted to remain in their places, be- 
fore the images and altars, for several 
days. 

Many go early to the temples on the 
New Year’s morning, to worship the 
gods, eitherindividually orin companies ; 
and, for several days at the beginning 





of the year, the temples are much fre- 
quented. Amidst the waving of the in- 
cense and the many bowings, we ob- 
serve the lips of the worshippers in 
motion, and we are told that they are 
rendering thanks for past mercies, and 
imploring aid for the time to come. 

In all the religious rites, and in the 
entertainments in each family, the spir- 
its of ancestors are supposed to be 
present, to participate in the joys, and 
to partake of the offerings spread for 
them; and the hope is, that by these 
displays and rejoicings their hearts will 
be opened to help their children and 
descendants, and especially to grant 
them a year of prosperity in business, 
and exemption from calamities of every 
kind. Those who visit the Chinese, at 
this season, will notice that much effort 
has been made to adorn their rooms 
with flowers, and that the living and 
blooming plants and flowers are partic- 
ularly ceveted. Especial efforts are 
made to procure the bulbs of the shwui 
sien flower (hyacinth), and by the New 
Year to have it in full bloom, with its 
golden cup and silver saucer—for it is 
an emblem of purity. 

Very early in the morning of the New 
Year, the streets are alive with servants, 
in their best dress, carrying the cards 
of their superiors, with their congratu- 
lations to friends whom it may not be 
convenient to visit for a few days—for, 
it is etiquette for dignitaries and the 
older people to remain at home and re- 
ceive the visits, with the congratulations 
and good wishes, of the younger people 
and of those lower in rank than them- 
selves. Inferiors, before their superiors, 
bow very low, and drop on one knee; 
children bow and knock the head before 
parents and grandparents; while equals 
seem to strive which shall bow the low- 
est, and which shall be the most lavish 
of compliments and congratulations. 
Each guest is expected to take some- 
thing for good luck, and wishing a bless- 
ing on the house, he merely tastes a bit 
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of cake or sweetmeats, and a sip of tea 
from a tiny cup, exchanges cards, and 
is away to visit other friends. The 
cards which are received are laid in a 
conspicuous place, and not a little pride 
is felt in the exhibition of them. In 
some cases we may notice that, after a 
few days, these cards are pasted to the 
wall, perhaps to keep the person re- 
minded as to who his friends may be, 
or perhaps to let others see in what 
consideration he himself is held by his 
acquaintances. The good wishes ex- 
pressed at this season are not merely 
complimentary, but are regarded, also, 
partly as prayers to the gods, and, 
therefore, a Chinamian’s New Year’s 
calls are more prized than they usually 
are with us. 

The very rich dress in which people 
make their New Year’s calls is some- 
times borrowed. In China, there are 
shops which have such things to loan ; 
and from these shops poor peeple and 
servants sometimes deck themselves to 
such a degree as not to be recognized 
at first by their neighbors or masters. 

One feature of a Chinese New Year 
in San Francisco, of which account 
may be made, is the number of callers 
from amongst our own people. The 
merchants appear highly delighted to 
see and to welcome all of our citizens 
whom they can recognize as friends, 
and all with whom they have had any 
kind of business connections; and to 
provide for such calls a large stock of 
wines, cigars and other refreshments 
has been secured. It should be noted, 
however, that liquors and cigars are not 
usually offered to the callers of their 
own race, but only to the white people. 
Many entire strangers enter the stores 
merely from curiosity, and they also are 
treated with the same hospitality, and 
even with a cordiality usually extended 
only to old acquaintances. They are 
likewise exposed to a raid from that 
class who are always thirsty, who go 
from house to house washing their 
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throats with champagne and brandy, tak- 
ing at each place a cigar or two; while 
troops of boys and half-grown men, 
who, at other times, pelt and hoot at 
“John” when they meet him alone and 
where they will not be in danger of ar- 
rest, are clamorous for cigars, fire-crack- 
ers and sweetmeats. 

Amongst such Chinese as are relig- 
iously inclined and are desirous to begin 
the year in such a manner as will best 
please the gods and be most likely to se- 
cure their favor in the various concerns 
of the coming months, this first day is 
devoted in a large measure to religious 
rites; they restrict themselves to a veg- 
etable diet, and feastings are reserved 
for the following days. But here in San 
Francisco, where the greater portion of 
the Chinese are so engaged in business, 
or as laborers and servants, that only one 
day can be afforded for recreation, they 
endeavor to make the most they can of 
this one day; therefore, feasting begins 
very early, and there is an incredible 
amount of heavy eating performed dur- 
ing all these holidays. Private kitchens 
being incapable of meeting the demands 
of these occasions, the restaurants, be- 
sides the successive companies served at 
their own tables, have as much as they 
are able to do in sending hot dinners and 
lunches to those who prefer to be served 
in their own apartments. 

These holidays in the Central Flow- 
ery Kingdom continue for several days, 
according as people can afford the time. 
The poor will be forced out to their toil 
again after this one day of recreation, 
and to many this is the only real rest- 
day of the whole year. A portion of 
the mechanics and small traders open 
their shops on the second day, more on 
the third, and more still on the fourth, 
while a few refuse to resume business 
until the sixteenth. 

As before intimated, this is the season 
in which the entire nation abandons it- 
self to enjoyment; the study seems to 
be how to crowd the most pleasure into 
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the period allotted for it. Each person 
seeks enjoyment in the manner sug- 
gested by his tastes or passions. Betel 
nut is on almost every table in the re- 
ception-rooms, and offered to guests ; 
inner apartments are liberally supplied 
with opium and pipes ; cards and domi- 
nos are in use everywhere, and men 
and women become equally engrossed 
in the games; the numerous gambling 
shops are crowded without cessation, 
except to give the operators time for re- 
freshments ; the owners of the tables 
relieving each other in order to get time 
for sleep. Day and night the theatres 
are open, and crowds go and come. 
While in the theatre, the people amuse 
themselves with eating nuts and fruit ; 
in gossiping, or watching the play. There 
are three such places of amusement now 
in San Francisco, all of which appear 
to be profitable to the stockholders. 
Forth from many Chinese apartments, 
during this season, will come the sounds 
of their various stringed and wind instru- 
ments ; and the performers seem to en- 
joy it, for they think it is music; there 
is also much of what they call singing. 
Children and young men congregate in 
the alleys for such sports as they are 
acquainted with, and practical jokes are 
occasionally played upon each other. 

At their feasts, after too much of the 
game of “ guessing fingers,” and of pay- 
ing the forfeit by drinking another cup 
of wine, faces grow red and tongues run 
rapidly, and sometimes the company 
breaks up with slight misunderstand- 
ings. 

After several days and nights of such 
games, frolic and dissipation, it is not 
strange if Nature begins to assert her 
claims, and to inflict certain penalties 
for the transgression of her laws, or 
to demand payment in kind for the time 
of which she has been defrauded, and 
which she requires to be given to sleep 
and repose ; consequently we will meet 
with many whose dull eyes, aching heads 
and troubled stomachs emphatically tell 
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us that they wish they had oniy let alone 
that one feast too many. There is, also, 
after the few first days of dissipation, a 
growing inclination to retire earlier to 
bed, and to rise later in the morning. 

Our cities and towns which have 
Chinese streets will have a much larger 
population at these seasons than at 
others, because there is a general gather- 
ing at these centres ; and all whocan be 
spared, leave the ranch and the lonely 
mining camp to mingle with the multi- 
tudes around the places of amusement. 
Ships sailing for China during the later 
months of the year are well filled with 
passengers, all who were able having 
arranged their plans so as to spend 
these holidays with their families. 

As the king of terrors is no respecter 
of persons, and has little regard for 
man’s arrangements for pleasure, we 
find him going his rounds on holidays 
as well as at other times; but where 
deaths occur during this period, the 
funerals are conducted more quietly 
than usual, and fewer people attend the 
departing one, to bid him adieu as he 
starts on his journey through the realms 
of the unknown and dreaded future, 
while those who are wearing mourning 
for near relatives not long deceased, 
are not, according to the book of rites, 
expected to make or receive New Year’s 
calls, nor participate very much in the 
festivities of the season. 

There are some particular ceremonies 
appropriate to nearly every day of the 
first half of the first month, which con- 
cern now one and then another class of 
the people, and which are seldom for- 
gotten in their own country, but here 
their observance is less regarded. 

On the first full moon of the year, at 
night, we have in China the feast of lan- 
terns, when houses are illuminated, and 
processions, with banners, lanterns and 
fireworks, parade the streets, in which 
practice Western nations are learning 
to imitate them very well. 

The seals of office, which, in all the 
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public departments, before the close of 
the year, were formally deposited in 
their appropriate casket and secured by 
lock and key, and by another seal, are, 
on the twentieth day of the first month, 
again brought forth with many tedious 
ceremonies and religious rites. 

During the time that has elapsed 
since the laying up of the,seals till the 
opening of them again, all public busi- 
ness has been suspended, and public 
officers, from the highest to the lowest, 
have been keeping- holiday. 

Kung ht, Kunghi—I respectfully wish 
you joy—is a form of salutation which 
may be heard at any time, but at this 
season it is on every person’s lips. Peo- 
ple are congratulated according to their 
age, occupation, or position. Meeting a 
man of letters or a student, they say: 
“We wish you joy zx the prospect that 
this year you will be advanced and win 
at the examinations, and eat the skin of 
the roasted pig (in the feasts of con- 
gratulation for your success), and that 
by successive steps each degree may 
be obtained.” Those already possess- 
ing honorable titles are thus saluted: 
“Venerable sir! we respectfully con- 
gratulate you, zz the hope that this year 
you may ascend in rank and receive in- 
creased salary, and as continuing to 
mount till the highest grade of office 
shall be attained.” 

The mechanic and laborer are “re- 
spectfully” assured that the coming 
year shall be one in which much wealth 
shall be acquired, in which the hand 
shall obtain what the heart desires, and 
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all their expectations shall be realized. 
Merchants receive such compliments as 
this: “We respectfully wish you this 
year, the joy of fortunate purchases and 
good sales, with great profit, even to 
the making you rich, and may all things 
prosper according to your desires.” 
Indeed, every person is met with a 
hearty wish that the year may be pros- 
perous, that every undertaking may suc- 
ceed, that he may get rich; while all 
married people may hear the welcome 
prayer that this year a son may be add- 
ed to perpetuate the name and to con- 
tinue the ancestral offerings. People 
of venerable years are congratulated 
on their health and vigor, together with 
a wish for many added years, and ever- 
accumulating happiness. 

As we did not, in the beginning of 
this article, propose to ourselves any 
such work as that of describing minute- 
ly all the usages and ceremonies to be 
observed on a Chinese New Year’s day 
(for neither writer nor reader could af- 
ford to expend so great an amount of 
time and patience as the task would de- 
mand), we will here make our Kung 
hi to the reader, assured that he will 
feel very much like congratulating him- 
self at being relieved from further read- 
ing on the subject ; while, if so disposed, 
he will be at liberty to pursue these in- 
vestigations by means of personal obser- 
vation on and after the tenth day of 
February, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
nine, the same being the Tung Chi, 
Eighth year, First month, and First 
day. 
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IMANTOUR was my friend. I 
} knew him well, and had occasion 
to become familiar with the great fraud 
which he attempted to practise on the 
people of San Francisco; and I can 
confidently say, that he had planned 
one of the grandest schemes of forgery 
and perjury that ever defied the light 
of impartial and able judicial investi- 
gation. I have looked over many law 
books, and read the accounts of many 
attempts to deprive honest men of their 
just dues, by false swearing; but I have 
found nothing to equal Limantour’s, in 
the magnitude of the plan, the multi- 
tude of accomplices, or the value of the 
property in question. 

The hero of my story was not an 
educated man. He spoke French with 
a Breton accent, and without much re- 
gard to the grammar of the French 
Academy; and Spanish he murdered, 
though he could speak it in his own 
way fluently. But he had travelled 
and seen much. His perceptions were 
quick, and his judgment in matters of 
business good. He had made his home 
in Mexico for more than a score of 
years before his claim became known 
to the public, and he had prospered 
there in his pecuniary affairs. He was 
a dealer in arms—that is, a government 
contractor—and he had the advantage 
of being an alien, with the protection 
of a nation both powerful and friendly. 
The Mexican administration could de- 
fraud its own citizens, or refuse to 
pay them; but Limantour generally 
managed to get the money for his arms. 
As an alien he was committed to no 
party; he could neither be plundered 
as a traitor, nor cajoled as a partisan ; 
nor could he be trusted, if offended, 
from selling arms on more favorable 
terms to the other side. He was just 


the man for the place—and the place 
was the best in all the world fora dealer 
in arms. There was no end to the 
revolutions, and scarcely a limit to the 
prices which the contending parties 
would pay for weapons. The best quality 
was not required, and. Limantour man- 
aged to buy cheap as well as to sell 
dear. It was reputed that he was a 
millionaire, and he certainly managed 
to exert considerable influence over 
high officials in the French and Mex- 
ican governments. 

When he first came to California, 
however—in 1841—he had not yet made 
his fortune. He spent a year at the 
little village of Yerba Buena; and, while 
here, met Duflot de Mofras, the French 
traveller and author, then under instruc- 
tions from Louis Philippe to examine 
this coast, and report upon its char- 
acter, value, and prospects. Mofras, as 
his book testifies, foresaw very clearly 
that California was to become impor- 
tant; and that, unless some European 
power should interfere, it would fall 
into the hands of the Americans. Liman- 
tour said that Mofras, in conversation 
with him, predicted a great future for 
Yerba Buena, and advised him to buy 
land here. In 1843 he met Governor 
Micheltorena, at Los Angeles, and sup- 
plied him with some merchandise; and 
the grant for 15,000 acres of land at 
Yerba Buena purports to have been 
made then, in part payment. Our 
speculative Frenchman returned to 
Mexico, and obtained a confirmation 
of the grant by the Supreme Govern- 
ment at the capital—at least a docu- 
ment of confirmation, signed and sealed 
with all the formalities, was shown in 
Court. In 1844 and in 1847 he came 
again to this coast—the last time with 
arms for the native Californians, then 
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at war with the Americans. Colonel 
Fremont having heard of the character 
of Limantour’s cargo, sent word to 
Commodore Biddle, vho despatched 
the American war-sloop Warren after 
him. The Warren caught him at San 
Pedro, before he found an opportunity 
to land anything; but nothing contra- 
band of war was found on board. Ru- 
mor says, that when he saw escape was 
impossible, he and all his crew went to 
work throwing the arms overboard. 
He had an idea that the Americans 
would have hanged him if they had 
found the arms in his possession; so 
he never admitted that he had them. 
The loss of this cargo was, however, a 
mere trifle when compared with his gains 
during the American invasion: that 
was his harvest and the chief source of 
his fortune. In October, 1848, at a 
time when the Treasurer was forbidden 
to make any payments without instruc- 
tion from Congress, and when no pay- 
ments had been ordered by that body 
for several months, a special Act was 
passed to pay $180,000 to Limantour, 
who was thus recognized as the most 
meritorious creditor of the nation. 

In 1851 the American Congress 
passed an Act “to settle land titles in 
California,” by requiring everybody 
who owned any land in the State to 
file his claim for it in the United States 
Land Commission, in San Francisco, if 
he wished to have it recognized. If the 
native Californians had understood the 
full force of this law at first, it would 
have caused a rebellion. Its effect was 
to deprive the land-owners generally, of 
the title to their property, unless they 
would maintain an active litigation for 
it against the Government of the United 
States, for fifteen years. To-day, more 
than twenty years after the final ratifica- 
tion of the cession of California, there 
are hundreds of thousands of acres still 
in litigation, under that Act; and the 
rancheros, as a class, have given half 
of their land to pay the expenses of the 
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suits; and many of them have been de- 
prived of everything by the lawyers 
and the Courts. It is one of the most 
shameful acts of governmental spolia- 
tion on record. It wronged the inno- 
cent; but it proved a great obstacle to 
the success of fraudulent schemes, as a 
few besides Limantour discovered. He, 
probably, would never have pretended 
to be the owner of a large grant here, if 
he had known the ordeal to which he 
was to be exposed. He imagined, 
however, that the Land Commission 
was a Board in which the claims would 
be registered ; and, after a brief examina- 
tion, if nothing wrong were found, a de- 
cree of confirmation would be entered, 
and that would be the end of it. The 
Act required that all the claims should 
be filed before the third of March, 1853. 

Besides the motive for visiting San 
Francisco on account of the approach- 
ing expiration of the period within 
which papers must be filed, Limantour 
had the other inducement of a hope ot 
selling his claim for a high price: for 
San Francisco was doing an immense 
business, and land had risen toa high 
value. He arrived here in November, 
1852; and in February, 1853, when Cali- 
fornia was still in the flush of the gold- 
mining excitement, when the production 
of the precious metal was still rapidly 
increasing, when the number of immi- 
grants arriving in a year exceeded the 
total population of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, when real estate was rising at the 
rate of from ten to twenty per cent. per 
month in market value—this was the 
time when it was suddenly reported that 
José Y. Limantour had filed a claim be- 
fore the United States Land Commission 
for 15,000 acres of land in and near San 
Francisco, including all between Pine 
Street and Mission Creek, and on the 
west extending from Fort Point to a 
pointa mile south of Lake Merced. The 
value at that time, when nearly all the 
business of the city was north of Pine 
Street, was probably $3,000,000; but 
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before the final adjudication of the claim 
had risen to $20,000,000, and is proba- 
bly now $60,000,000 or more. It was a 
prize worth striving for. The plot to 
obtain it was the work of an individual 
who lacked neither enterprise nor cour- 
age. Limantour was just the man for 
the opportunity. He employed an able 
lawyer, found his witnesses, and, not- 
withstanding the charges of fraud in the 
newspapers, and the testimony of a num- 
ber of old residents that they had never 
heard of the grant before 1853, it was 
confirmed by the Land Commission. 
The direct and uncontradicted evidence 
of a number of unimpeached witnesses 
of official position under the Mexican 
Government appeared conclusive. The 
attorney of Limantour acted throughout 
as if he were confident. He published 
a pamphlet to lay the testimony before 
the public, and he was at all times ready 
for trial. The attorneys of the United 
States did all they could, on the other 
hand, to cause delay, and they succeeded 
in preventing a decision for three years. 

When Limantour gained his case, his 
troubles began. He nowhad something 
worth fighting for—something that would 
pay for the fighting. The officers of the 
law, instead of putting him in possession 
of the property, notified him that he could 
not have it unless he would go through 
another suit in another tribunal. It was 
not an appeal on mere law points, it was 
a new trial in which the first trial, and 
all the results reached in it, passed for 
nothing. The Land Commission settled 
some titles against the poor claimants, 
but none in their favor. The maxim of 
the Government in these land cases 
was, “Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 
If the decision was in favor of the 
United States, the agents of the admin- 
istration were willing to drop it ; but if 
against the claimant, he was informed 
that the suit must be tried over again. Li- 
mantour shared the same fate with many 
better men. 

But the Government was not his only 


enemy. Private individuals saw their 
chance to make something out of the 
affair, and they did not allow it to slip. 
Augustus Jouan had come to California 
to act as Limantour’s agent, but had 
quarrelled with him, and in November, 
1853, he published a card informing the 
public that his principal had promised 
to pay $20,000 out of the first sales of 
his land, had sold much, and had refused 
to pay him; and therefore he, Jouan, 
would have nothing more to do with Li- 
mantour. There was no hint of any 
fraud. Jouan expected a profit out of 
the sales of the land, but he never got 
it. Very soon after the confirmation of 
the claim, he offered to the persons in 
possession of the land in dispute to take 
$20,000 cash for evidence which he had 
of the fraudulent nature of the claim, or 
$30,000 after rejection. He said that 
Limantour admitted to him that his 
grants were forged. One of them pur- 
ported to have been made in 1844, and 
to have been confirmed in 1843; Jouan 
discovered the anachronism and changed 
the three to four. He had heard Francois 
Jacomet, a clerk in a house of which 
Limantour was partner, say that Emile 
Letanneur had said he wrote the Yerba 
Buena grant in 1852. This Francois 
Jacomet was induced, in the summer of 
1856, by a payment of $13,000, to come 
to San Francisco, and his testimony 
agreed with that of Jouan. Emile Le- 
tanneur, who was here at the same time, 
was taken before the Grand Jury, and 
he confessed that he had written the 
grant. 

Limantour was forthwith indicted for 
forgery and perjury, and then arrested. 
The opponents of the claim supposed 
the game was “played out.”. The evi- 
dence against him appeared to be con- 
clusive, and when he succeeded in giving 
bail, he immediately left the country. It 
was presumed that he would never be 
seen in the United States again, but 
that he would remain in Mexico, with 
which country we have no extradition 
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treaty. The public, however, were mis- 
taken in the man. Ina few months he 
came back. He declared himself ready 
to meet his accusers in the criminal 
court. He crowded hard on them in the 
civil case. He produced evidence that 
seemed overwhelming. Letanneur de- 
clared that when before the Grand Jury 
he supposed himself in the presence of 
the Vigilance Committee ; that threats 
had been made to him; that he had 
said “yes” to a number of questions 
which he did not understand distinctly, 
and that he never forged a grant. Ja- 
comet’s testimony was impeached very 
successfully. It was proved that soon 
after Jouan made his first deposition in 
April, 1856, Limantour being in Mexico, 
had Jacomet taken before a court there 
and examined upon the points in which 
Jouan had referred to him. Jacomet 
then made affidavit that he knew noth- 
ing of any fraud in the case. After- 
wards, when he made his deposition in 
San Francisco, having been questioned 
on cross-examination about the affidavit 
in Mexico, he said he was not sworn; 
that his statements as written down were 
not read to him before signing, and that 
the judge advised him not to say any- 
thing that would offend influential per- 
sons. Limantour brought with him 
Teofilo Carrasquedo, the Judge, and 
Ignaco Torcida, the Clerk of the Court, 
and they directly contradicted the state- 
ments of Jacomet, and produced certi- 
fied copies of the records of the Court to 
support their evidence. The manner of 
both men was prepossessing, and no at- 
tempt was made to invalidate their tes- 
timony. They were not even cross- 
examined. Letanneur having repudi- 
ated his alleged confession, Jacomet 
having been discredited, and Jouan 
having acted as though his sole object 
was to make money, the accusation of 
forgery had nothing to sustain it. 
Limantour appeared with a new host 
of witnesses. He proved all that could 
reasonably have been demanded to sup- 
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port his claim. The signature of José 
Maria Bocanegra, Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1843, affixed to the 
confirmation of the grant, was shown 
to be genuine while that gentleman was 
still alive, and when he could have de- 
nied its genuineness if he had seen fit. 
The signature of Governor Michelto- 
rena on the grant was proved to be gen- 
uine, and in 1852 he gave Limantour a 
certificate that he had in 1843 granted 
several tracts of land in California to him. 
Manuel Castafiares, who was Collector of 
Customs at Monterey in 1843, came from 
Mexico to bea witness for Limantour 
just after the latter had been indicted. 
He testified that the stamped paper on 
which the grant was written was genu- 
ine, and that in accordance with the 
duties of his office he had signed it at 
the time of its date. In accordance 
with a request from Micheltorena, he 
wrote to President Santa Afia and 
Prime Minister Bocanegra, soliciting a 
confirmation of the grant given to Li- 
mantour in payment for merchandise. 
The next year he was the deputy from 
California in the Mexican Congress, 
and he thought of introducing a bill to 
move the Custom House to Yerba Bu- 
ena, but abandoned the project for fear 
of smugglers, after he had spoken of it 
to Limantour, and the latter, an alien, 
had shown his grant for a large tract of 
land there. Manuel Jimeno, Secretary 
to the Governor in 1843, knew that Li- 
mantour solicited a grant of this land in 
part payment for merchandise, but he 
was not in Los Angeles at the date of 
the alleged grant, and did not know 
whether it was made. Francisco Arce 
was chief clerk in Jimeno’s office, and 
wrote a letter to the Captain of the port 
of Yerba Buena, asking whether the 
land was public property. William A. 
Richardson was Captain of the port, re- 
ceived Arce’s letter, and answered it in 
the affirmative. José Abrego, Treas- 
urer of California under Micheltorena, 
testified that from 1843 to 1845, Li- 




























mantour furnished merchandise worth 
$70,000, and was repaid chiefly by drafts 
on the Mazatlan Custom House; but 
the sum of $6,000 was paid by grants 
of land in Upper and Lower California. 
Victor Prudon, Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Mexican army, was with Micheltorena in 
1843, and translated Limantour’s peti- 
tion for land at Yerba Buena, and saw 
the Governor’s memorandum on the 
petition ordering the clerk to make out 
the title. George Yount, in 1844, heard 
the soldiers at Sonoma laughing about 
Limantour’s grant on the sand hills at 
Yerba Buena; they wanted to know 
what kind of cattle would live on his 
pasture. José Castro, who was Gov- 
ernor of California in 1834 and 1835, 
heard Limantour say in 1845, that he 
had a grant of land at Yerba Buena. 
Florencio Serrano, while Judge at Mon- 
terey in 1848, saw in the archives of 
the Government a petition signed by 
Limantour for land at Yerba Buena. 
Mrs. Rose Greenhow, widow of Robert 
Greenhow, who was for a time associate 
Land Agent of the United States in the 
United States Land Commission, testi- 
fied that her husband and herself were 
in the City of Mexico in 1850, and that 
while there the Secretary of the French 
Embassy introduced Limantour to her 
husband for the purpose of having him 
take charge of his land claims in Cali- 
fornia. Mrs. Greenhow heard Liman- 
tour speak of a grant at San Francisco; 
she saw the document then, and she 
heard her husband speak of it as valua- 
ble. Half adozen other persons, whose 
characters were not impeached, and 
whose evidence was not contradicted, 
testified that they had heard of the grant 
before 1850. The depositions of these 
witnesses were taken at various times 
within a period of five years. 

Twenty persons, including two Gov- 
ernors of California, a Mexican Prime 
Minister, a Secretary, Chief Clerk, and 
Treasurer—in fact, most of those persons 
who held high official positions in Cali- 
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fornia in 1843—were witnesses to sup- 
port material allegations in favor of the 
claimant. The hypothesis that they all 
swore falsely was improbable. 

If a person of intelligence and re- 
spectable position in society commits 
perjury, he usually does it by swearing 
to some statement which he knows can- 
not be disproved; which does not excite 
the public animosity against him, and 
which does not depend for its credibil- 
ity upon the perjury of a dozen other 
persons whom he does not know, and 
who may, in a fit of anger or remorse, 
expose him. It is not likely that a man 
well situated in Mexico would come to 
California and place himself in the 
power of the famous Vigilance Com- 
mittee to commit perjury in behalf of a 
man who was already indicted for forg- 
ery, and whose punishment might be 
followed by that of the witness. Had 
Castafiares and Carrasquedo done that? 
I knew them both well, and was very 
favorably impressed by them. I was so 
thoroughly convinced at the time of the 
genuineness of the Limantour grant, 
that perhaps I did not watch them as 
closely as I would have done if I had 
been very suspicious ; and if I thought 
that they were perjurers, they were very 
favorable specimens of theirclass. Car- 
rasquedo’s credit is still good in my 
opinion. 

It seemed that Limantour, after having 
closed his testimony in 1857, was cer- 
tain of success. The mass of evidence 
seemed irresistible.. The adverse tes- 
timony of Jouan, Jacomet, and Letanneur 
was overwhelmed. But fortune is treach- 
erous in law asin war. Though Jacomet 
was discredited, he had dropped a word 
which proved fatal to Limantour. He 
said he knew the man who made the 
seal with which the Limantour grant 
was stamped. This seal bore a general 
resemblance in size and design to the 
eagle side of a Mexican dollar; it was 
stamped with black ink on all the 
paper used for official documents, and 
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was to be found on the Mexican 
grants. If Limantour had a seal made 
in Mexico, perhaps it differed from the 
other seals of known genuineness. An 
examination was made. A difference 
was discovered—an unmistakable dif- 
ference. After attention was called to 
the matter, it was an easy matter to dis- 
tinguish the Limantour from the genu- 
ine seal. Then it was found that the 
printed matter—for all these grants 
were issued on printed blanks—was 
printed in type, which, though of the 
same size in the Limantour and genuine 
grants, was differently arranged, the 
spaces between the words being differ- 
ent, and the character of the letter a 
little different. An experienced printer 
can distinguish the print of the Alta 
from that of the Budletin, though the 
type is of the same size and the paper 
of the same quality ; it may be very dif- 
ficult to describe the differences, but 


they are very perceptible to the eye of 


the expert. Such differences, and still 
stronger ones, existed between the im- 
prints of the two classes of grants. 
Besides, the Yerba Buena grant pur- 
ported to have been made at a time 
when, as was conclusively proved, there 
was no stamped paper. 

A theory might be entertained that 
there were two seals, and that the 
stamped paper was printed on two dif- 
ferent lots, so that the character and 
arrangement of the type were changed ; 
but the attorneys for the Government, 
without letting the other side suspect 
their purpose, examined Castafiares on 
those points. The stamped paper for 
California was printed under his super- 
vision, and he testified that only one 
seal and only one quality of paper were 
used, and that all the stamped paper 
used in 1843 was printed at one time. 
Eight grants made to Limantour (for 
he presented so many to the Land Com- 
mission), purported to have been made 
at various times from October, 1843, to 
February, 1845, some at Los Angeles 
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and some at Monterey. They were all 
made on one quality of paper, and all 
in the same handwriting ; while a mul- 
titude of others, made at intervening 
times, were all made on a different kind 
of paper, and none in the same hand- 
writing. And then it so happened that 
nearly all the grants of undoubted gen- 
uineness were represented in the Mex- 
ican archives by some mention in a 
register of grants, or by copies of the pe- 
tition, map, or other document which pre- 
ceded the grant. Limantour’s papers, 
however, were unfortunate in having no 
such support in the archives. It is true 
that a petition was produced, and a wit- 
ness swore that he found it in the Re- 
corder’s office in Monterey County in 
June, 1853, but a number of other wit- 
nesses proved that they had frequently 
looked through all the papers in that 
office, and had found no such petition 
there. The archives, the seal, the print 
and the handwriting, proved more pow- 
erful witnesses than Limantour’s offi- 
cials. 

The evidence of circumstances out- 
weighed that of the human tongue. 
There might be perjury or mistake on 
the one side; there could not be on the 
other. Then George Davidson, of the 
Coast Survey, a gentleman accustomed 
to measure very minute spaces, was in- 
troduced in the United States District 
Court to prove the differences between 
the two seals. Limantour had occasion 
to start for Mexico, and he never re- 
turned. Judge Hoffman, in closing his 
opinion rejecting the claim, said: “It is 
no light satisfaction to feel that the evi- 
dence has been such as leave nothing to 
inference, suspicion, or conjecture ; but 
that the proofs of the fraud are as con- 
clusive and irresistible as the attempted 
fraud itself has been flagrant and auda- 
cious.” 

No appeal was taken from this decis- 
ion. The people of San Francisco who 
had bought the land, settled on it, im- 
proved it, and built up a large city on it, 
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have kept it: the claim was utterly dead. 
A thousand witnesses could not have 
explained away the difficulties and ob- 
jections raised by the critical compari- 
son of the forged with the genuine 
papers, and by the absence of all cor- 
roboration in the archives. Too many 
papers were forged, too many persons 
were engaged in it; they did not under- 
stand the importance of making a perfect 
imitation of the genuine papers; they 
did not guard their tongues enough; 
and they did not foresee that the Mex- 
ican records of California, confused as 
their condition was, would be brought 
up against them in fifty different forms, 
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each presenting a probability against a 
forged paper, strong when taken sepa- 
rately, but overwhelming when consid- 
ered together. Conclusive, however, as 
was the demonstration of the forgery 
and perjury, I am satisfied that some of 
the witnesses, including George Yount, 
Mrs. Greenhow, and most of those who 
spoke of having heard of a grant before 
1851, testified truly, and a report was 
current that he had solicited or obtained 
a grant at Yerba Buena. If he ever 


had such a grant, he did not produce 
the genuine paper, and the one which 
he did present will make his name noto- 
rious in the annals of crime. 








HAT least known and badly-map- 

ped portion of the public domain, 
geologically designated as the Great 
Basin, may not be the Promised Land, 
but, according to the prophecy of the 
late President Lincoln, it may be prop- 
er to regard it as the “Treasury of 
the nation.” Geographically, it is the 
great billiard-table of the continent. 
The cushion borders are composed of 
the two great ranges of mountains— 
the Rocky and Sierra on the east and 
west, and the Salmon River and vol- 
canic escarpment of Mexico on the 
north and south. The outlets of the 
Columbia and Missouri on the north, 
and the Colorado and Rio Grande on 
the south — leading to the four quar- 
ters of the globe—are the great corner 
pockets. 

By the skill of modern engineering, 
the iron horse is made to follow the trail 
of the pack-animal. A glance at the 
railroad map of the United States 
shows the invariable rule that the course 
of steamboat navigation is no guide for 
track-laying ; railroads prefer to cross, 
but not to follow, the great rivers. On 
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this account such unimportant streams 
as the Truckee, Humboldt, and the like, 
that run their little hour and sink to 
rise no more in the deserts of the Great 
Basin, constitute the side pockets of 
the great table ; and this fact brings us 
to the subject of this article. 

The near completion of the main line 
of railroad across the, continent sug- 
gests the question: What next? The 
main line strikes the Sacramento Val- 
ley direct, with the Golden Gate for a 
western terminus. A valley equal in ex- 
tent and as rich in resource heads along- 
side the snowy pillow of Mount Shasta, 
and stretches off to the north until its 
feet pass the debouchure of the Colum- 
bia and touch the great harbor of Pu- 
get’s Sound. To secure an ocean de- 
pot on the north Pacific Coast, and po- 
sition as commanding as that possessed 
by the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany at the great intermediate harbor 
on this side of the continent, is to be the 
principal objective point on the part of 
either of the great railroad rivals, imme- 
diately upon connecting the approach- 
ing ends north of Salt Lake. Already 
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the subject is one of constant discussion 
in and outside the columns of the press, 
and is receiving the practical attention 
of the railroad chiefs on either side of 
the continent, through their agents and 
engineers. The opinion is gaining 
ground, that the branch which is to con- 
nect the main track with tide-water 
north of California, will not follow the 
waters of Snake River (or Lewis’s Fork 
of the Columbia), but will strike west 
from the Humboldt River in Nevada 
for the headwaters of the Wallamet in 
Oregon. 

The history of the District of the 
Lakes begins with the discovery of gold 
in Idaho. The sound of the prospector’s 
pick on the shores of Salmon River was 
the key-note of its mighty overture. The 
last act was the conquering and incipient 
development of an area of wholly wild 
and savage domain, equal in extent to 
eleven States like New York, whose 
annual export of millions of the precious 


metals tells how great was the value of 
this acquisition to the unborn States of 


the Republic. The contest was neither 
bloodless nor one-sided ; the savage died 
hard; after being driven by the pros- 
pector and met by the military with 
varying fortune, he accepted the Dis- 
trict of the Lakes as his last ditch, and, 
through the brilliant campaigns of Gen- 
eral George Crook, his war-whoop was 
hushed focever. For a score of long 
years, to successfully run the gauntlet of 
Snake River was considered an epoch 
in the life of the emigrant pioneer. The 
Snakes, Bannocks, Piutes, and Pit Riv- 
ers, held unbridled sway of the northern 
end of the Great Basin—a section of 
territory exceeding five hundred miles 
square—a net-work of mountains, rivers, 
deserts, and lakes. The bulk of the pow- 
erful Snake tribe fell back toward the 
head of the river of that name and made 
a stand at Bear River, where General 
P. E. Connor, commanding a battalion of 
California Volunteers, completely anni- 
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hilated their entire force in the fight. 
With the remnant of the tribe he made 
a treaty which was never broken. The 
remaining Snakes (or Shoshones, the 
Indian name for the tribe) joined hands 
with the Piutes, who in turn were full 
partners with the Pit River tribe. The 
word Pit (or Pitt, as it is often erro- 
neously spelled) is derived from the pits 
in which the Indians entrapped deer, 
antelope, bear, and such large game 
abounding in the country adjacent. 
Some of the old pits are yet quite no- 
ticeable, but that style of hunting has 
long been abandoned by the savages— 
powder and lead being a great labor- 
saver to the iazy diggers. The race for sil- 
ver, on the line of the southern route of 
principal travel to the Pacific slope, co- 
incident with that for gold on the north- 
ern, crowded and exasperated the In- 
dians of all tribes interested ; and hence 
the general rendezvous for decisive war 
became what the military designated 
very properly the District of the Lakes : 
an instrumentally undefined portion of 
Southern Oregon, Northern California, 
and Nevada—say in all a district three 
hundred miles square. Southwestern 
Idaho was the point of attack by these 
savage desperadoes in force, and the 
development of the rich silver deposits 
of Owyhee was postponed for several 
years thereby. Owyhee—a corruption of 
the word Hawaii— means (in Kanaka), 
as nearly as has been interpreted, 
“steam,” from the volcanic issues char- 
acteristic of the formation. Kanaka 
boatmen and trappers, in the employ of 
the Hudson Bay Company, gave to the 
river rising in Nevada and bending 
round through the southeastern portion 
of Oregon—forming a part of the di- 
viding line between the State and Ter- 
ritory—the name of Owyhee, from the 
volcanic or lava-beds incident to the 
stream for a distance of two hundred 
miles. The river cuts, or runs, through 
an impassable gorge of weird grandeur, 
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for many miles at intervals, and this 
great natural ditch was of incalculable 
service to the wily foe. 

The badly-officered Oregon militia 
were ever baffled in their pursuit of the 
enemy, and the citizens themselves were 
astonished at the impudent character of 
the savage onslaughts and escapes. But 
the close of our civil war was destined 
to develop a new style of men anda 
new order of things ; instead of the pio- 
neer leading the military, the latter were 
to be made the advance guard in the 
history of national progress. A gradu- 
ate of West Point, reared to practical 
manhood in the earlier conflicts between 
the hostile tribes of the far Northwest; 
who had conducted the war with the 
guerillas of West Virginia and East 
Tennessee, and who was the right- 
hand man of Sheridan in the Shen- 
andoah and on the Appomattox—Gen- 
eral Crook—was the most suitable 
person in the service of the United 
States to unravel and destroy the well- 
planned plot and its savage originators in 
the north. Perhaps no man living under- 
stood the Indian character and policy 
as well as Crook. He arrived in Idaho 
in midwinter, 1865; dragged the com- 
fortably-housed detachment of cavalry 
out into the snow-drifts and lava+beds, 
made unceasing war upon everything 
resembling a hostile Indian, and in 
less than two years destroyed several 
hundred warriors and exacted a satis- 
factory peace from the remainder—per- 
haps one thousand of all sexes and 
conditions. This new commander es- 
tablished new posts in the very heart 
of the enemy’s country, and gave him 
no rest winter or summer. He rightly 
divined, that such unceasing and im- 
pudent attacks upon the settlements of 
Idaho were not perpetrated by Indians 
existing near at hand, and that their 
arms and ammunition were obtained in 
larger- quantities than what they could 
steal; that the shrewdest act of savage 
diplomacy is to keep a portion of the 
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tribe hostile and the remainder peacea- 
ble ; and that it is nothing for an Indian 
to go several hundred miles on foot to 
steal a horse. The Piutes and Pit 
Rivers were being armed by the whites 
of Nevada and California to make war on 
those of Idaho, and that fact once prac- 
tically elicited, was the key to the pres- 
ent significant peace in the north. A 
long and successful campaign during 
the summer and fall of 1867—involving a 
thorough scouring of the lake country— 
opened the way to its settlement. 

Of the many incidents attending, of 
more or less interest generally, few, if 
any, can be given here. Fort Madigan, 
on the west side of the South Fork of Pit 
River, will remain forever a curiosity in 
the way of natural fortification, its selec- 
tion a mark of Indian sagacity, and its 
three days’ siege by General Crook and 
a detachment of regulars renders it 
historic in Indian warfare. Of his treaty 
with the humbled foe early last spring, 
little can be said now, though little was 
the “talk” then indulged. It was an 
unique proceeding. The chiefs sued— 
begged for peace on any terms. The 
officer told them that, now that he had all 
the troops necessary to shortly extermi- 
nate them, and knew all their haunts, 
strongholds, and resources, he didn’t 
want any peace with them. He asked 
them if they saw any less soldiers than 
when theycommenced. No; more sol- 
diers! Hadtheyas many warriors? No; 
not nearsomany! Well, said the interro- 
gator, that will be the way of it until you 
are all killed. But it was agreed, that, 
if the Indians supported themselves with 
the spontaneous productions, they could 
go on parole ; but they were not only 
to keep the peace, but assist init. The 
chiefs were to hunt out and punish all 
straggling desperadoes, and the mil- 
itary was to have nothing to do but 
record their acts. Here was a peace 
that meant something, while the whole 
expense of the war and its settlement 
cost but a fraction of what is expend- 
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ed yearly in fruitless chases after the 
Apaches, or the Sioux and Cheyennes. 
General Crook’s “reservation” is a 
model for Congress to reflect upon 
in its future dealings with the Indians. 
His eminent services are but partly 
recompensed by the position of com- 
mander of the Department of the Co- 
lumbia. 

Coming from the northeast, the Blue 
Range of Oregon (a continuation south- 
west of the Salmon), the Cascade 
Range from the north, and the Sierra 
from the south—blend into or form a 
vast steppe or table-land of lava and sage 
fields, interspersed with a score of lakes 
in size varying from five to forty miles 
in length and proportionate width. This 
high separating belt of land and water 
commences at the Owyhee River, and 
extends westward to the mountains rua- 
ning at right angles with the ocean—a 
length of three hundred miles, and an 
average breadth of one hundred and 
fifty. There are three distinct chains 
of lakes in the district—the eastern, 
known as the Warner, inclusive of the 
Harney and Malheur. The second chain 
of lakes may be called the Goose Lake, 
including its northern links— Abert, 
Silver, and other smaller bodies. Goose 
Lake nestles in the extreme north end 
of the Sierra, and is the source of Pit 
River, the main branch of the Sacra- 
mento. This fact has been disputed, 
owing, perhaps, to the outlet being un- 
derground in the dryer seasons. The 
third and last and larger of the sev- 
eral chains is the Klamath—embracing 
Wright and Rhett Lakes farther south. 
The Warner Lakes string along more 
like a river, and the rapid current setting 
north at all times is suggestive that this 
line of water is really the outcropping 
of a large subterranean stream. The 
amount of water is apparently more 
than the natural drain of the country 
adjacent, and the outline of a great 
river-channel is distinctly traceable to 
the lakes of Harney and Malheur—the 
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latter, however, are strongly tinctured 
with the alkaline soil surrounding. The 
variety and great quantity of fish for 
which the streams feeding these lakes 
are noted; the myriads of water-fowl 
of almost every conceivable species 
that make these lakes their summer 
resort, and the countless numbers of 
deer, antelope, and larger game, con- 
tribute principally to make the District 
of the Lakes what it’ surely is: the 
Happy Hunting Grounds of the expir- 
ing race. They are hardly to blame for 
the tenacity displayed in its defence. 
This broad pass in the mountains, from 
east to west, furnished the wily savage 
with a hundred avenues of escape, to 
the right or left, with his plunder and 
his life. The shelving shores of the lakes 
furnished him warm winter shelter, and 
the great depressions, natural trails 
free from snow in the severest seasons. 
These trails are carefully flanked at fa- 
vorable intervals with little bastions 
and semi-circular breastworks of loose 
stones—mementoes of Indian skill and 
strategy. Aside from any known or 
prospective material resource, the Dis- 
trict of the Lakes, with its dense forests 
and weird deserts, picturesque moun- 
tains and delightful valleys, and silent 
waters enclosed by perpendicular walls 
of mysterious formation, must ever be 
a scene of enjoyment for the tourist and 
lover of all that is grand, beautiful, and 
peculiar in nature. 

The Great Basin proper is a basin 
within a basin—the northern rim of 
which is the dividing ridge between the 
waters that sink in the deserts east of 
the Sierra and those that flow into 
the Columbia. This dividing ridge is 
really a continuation east of the steppe 
described, terminating in the Goose 
Creek Mountains, reaching to the Utah 
line. The project to connect the Wal- 
lamet Valley with the Humboldt will 
soon take practical shape. The Central 
Pacific Company make no secret of 
their intended efforts to secure this im- 
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portant point by a road from near the 
Big Bend of the Humboldt, in Neveda, 
via Surprise Valley, Lassen Pass, Goose 
Lake, Sprague’s River, Klamath Lakes 
and the Middle Fork of the Wallamet, 
to Eugene City; while the Union Pa- 
cific have been seriously considering a 
longer line (but equally practical), by 
leaving the main line near Humboldt 
Wells, and keeping on the rim of the 
basin between the waters of the Hum- 
boldt and Owyhee, via Harney Val- 
ley to the sanfe branch of the Walla- 
met. The preliminary skirmish between 
the two companies will be for lands and 
subsidies from Government, and the 
necessary franchise. If Government is 
wise, proper aid will at once be granted 
to the individual or corporation that 
will build this first and greatest branch 
of the Pacific Road west of the Rocky 
Mountains. A capitalist is busily at 
work on a road from Portland, to con- 
nect with the proposed branch from 
Nevada; and, although these railroad 
kings keep their secrets very well, there 
has enough leaked out to show that a 
great overland contractor has been com- 
paring topographical and other notes 
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with the Union Pacific Company. The 
short line is in favor of the Central 
Company. This route has other ad- 
vantages superior to the longer one— 
more arable and timbered land, and 
prospective mineral wealth; the dense 
forests on the northern end of Sierra, 
and southern Cascade Range, from 
which the Great Basin must be largely 
supplied at no distant day, are special 
attractions for the Californians engaged 
in building railroads, and developing 
the argentiferous resources of the in- 
terior. The Great Basin is dotted 
and lined with pyramidal and sphynx- 
like mountains, rising out of the plains, 
and the general trend being north and 
south, railroads at right angles with the 
main line can be rapidly and cheaply 
constructed. The Central Company 
contemplate a road from the Colorado, 
via the great silver district of White 
Pine and Owyhee, to Snake River; 
and when the fruitful valley of the Wal- 
lamet is connected with the barren Hum- 
boldt (though bordered with silver-bear- 
ing quartz), the time will have arrived for 
celebrating the fulfilment of the new 
era dawning Overland. 
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EARS ago—how many I do not 
like to say, but it was when life 
was inits freshness—I found myself at 
Vienna, as the winter was drawing to its 


close. In those days comparatively 
few of our countrymen went to Europe, 
and fewer still deserted the beaten 
track through Germany and wandered 
up the Danube. It was before the rail- 
road days, when a long and tedious jour- 
ney had to be taken to reach thé Aus- 
trian capital. Yet once there, and we 
were living in the sixteenth century. 
There the old régime still lingered, for 
its people had not yet learned so sum- 


marily to dismiss kings from their places, 
and the uncle of the present Emperor 
was reigning in peace. 

It was in the midst of Lent that we 
arrived, and one object was to witness 
the magnificent services of the Church 
during Passion Week. The ceremony, 
however, which we particularly wished 
to see was that of Holy Thursday, when 
the Emperor, in imitation of our Lord’s 
Last Supper, waits on twelve pilgrims 
at table, and afterwards washes their 
feet. We have seen the Pope perform 
the same act of humility in St. Peter’s 
on that day, but all are admitted to the 
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sight—that is, as many as at the risk of 
their ribs can crowd into the apartment 
where the service is held. The Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, too, in those good old 
times, did the same at Florence. Here, 
however, we felt that it was a differ- 
ent matter, being the grand ceremony 
of the year, when the whole Court—the 
most splendid in Europe—came out in 
all its magnificence. 

There was another reason which ren- 
dered us intensely anxious to be there, 
and this was the fact that every one told 
us it was impossible. The Sa/on in 
which the service takes place cannot 
accommodate more than two hundred 
spectators, and this was the number to 
be admitted. Now, as there were 
twenty times that number of strangers 
in Vienna, besides its four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, it can readily be 
seen that it was most difficult to obtain 
an entrée. In former years they had 


given out tickets of admission, but as 


these had sometimes been transferred, 
they had this season adopted a more 
exclusive plan. A record had been open- 
ed at the palace, on which the names 
of the chosen few were placed, and long 
before our arrival in Vienna, the list 
had been filled up. “I very much re- 
gret,” said Mr. Jenifer, our Minister 
to that Court, “that you had not been 
here some weeks earlier, as I might 
have procured you admission. Now 
it is impossible. A few days ago the 
British Ambassador applied in be- 
half of some of his friends of high rank, 
but was told it was too late.” So we 
were compelled reluctantly to abandon 
all hope of witnessing this splendid cer- 
emonial. 

We talked it over among ourselves 
at our hotel, and uttered our regrets, 
until they happened to be overheard by 
my valet, who came to me one day with 
the information that, if we wished to 
go, he would gain us admission. “ Give 
me this morning to myself, to go to the 
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palace,” said he, “and I will make 
arrangements.” We had already re- 
ceived numerous proofs of the fact that 
Karl was a genius, but this, we were 
afraid, was rather beyond the reach of 
his talents. However, he was de- 
spatched on his mission with the prom- 
ise of a liberal fee if he succeeded. 
Karl started for the palace, and at noon 
returned with the information that he 
had made all the necessary arrange- 
ments. : 

“ How many are to go, Karl?” 

“ Four, sir.” 

So we selected our party, and then, 
long and serious were our deliberations. 
On the one hand, was our curiosity to 
witness the ceremony, and on the other, 
came recollections of the Austrian po- 
lice. It was, we knew, the most com- 
plete system of espionage in the world. 
Their spies were everywhere — each 
waiter who stood behind us at the 
table d’hote was in their employ, and 
every stranger’s movements were noted 
and reported. Then came imaginary 
pictures of a quartette of gentlemen walk- 
ing out before the whole Court under the 
care of a gendarme and committed to 
“durance vile.’ We questioned Karl, 
but could get nothing out of him. He 
kept his own counsel as to the modus. 
operandi and merely informed us that 
we were to be ready on Thursday morn- 
ing in full dress, white gloves, etc. 
The result was, that one of the party, a 
nervous person, abandoned the enter- 
prise, not thinking it pleasant to be shut 
up in an Austrian prison. So another 
was substituted, and the rest determined 
to risk it. They were all young, when 
the very difficulty gave the affair a zest; 
besides which, we took it for granted 
that if we got into any trouble our Min- 
ister would get us out. For what 
earthly purpose was he kept here but to 
guard the rights of his free and inde- 
pendent countrymen? We had all 
walked without scruple into the levee 





















of the President of the United States; 
why should we not do the same in the 
palace of the Emperor of Austria? 

The evening before, Mr. Jenifer called 
on us at the hotel and again expressed 
his regret that we could not be present 
at the service next day. But we held 
our peace and “made no sign.” We 
feared if we informed him of our de- 
sign, he might feel himself obliged to 
stop this raid into the most exclusive 
Court in Europe. Besides, if we got 
into a scrape, we should have to appeal 
to him for help, and it would not do for 
him to be implicated beforehand. 

On Thursday, at eight, A.M., Karl ar- 
rived with an elegant carriage, coach- 
man in livery, and himself also in livery, 
officiating as footman. Away we rolled 
to the palace, with as much dignity as 
if we had been peers of the realm, al- 
though, I confess, I did not feel very 
comfortable. We passed through the 
square lined with troops, and stopped at 
last at the foot of the Great Stairs, where 
the guards and ushers were in attendance. 
Now, thought I, comes the test. But 
Master Karl was prepared for the emer- 
gency. He helped us out, called aside 
an usher with a long white wand, made 
some cabalistic signs, seemed for a mo- 
ment to be making some very earnest 
explanations, in too low a tone to be in- 
telligible to us, but which I very much 
feared were astounding lies, and the vic- 
tory was won. The usher sprang for- 
ward, parted the guards who were drawn 
up before the entrance, and in we 
marched, the officials all louting most 
lowly in our path. 

At the end of the first gallery was a 
room in which our cloaks were to be 
left, and here the servants were gath- 
ered in groups, waiting the return of 
their masters. Not so, however, with 
Karl. He had a genius too aspiring to 
spend four hours standing with the 
lackeys. The instant therefore he en- 
tered the door, he threw off his livery 
overcoat, and lo, he also was in full 
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dress. Naturally a good-looking fel- 
low, he emerged a perfect gentleman in 
his suit of sables. “I wish,” said 
Karl, seeing my look of astonishment, 
“to see you safe through this adventure, 
and besides have made up my mind my- 
self to have a sight of the show. I’ve 
lived long enough in Vienna without go- 
ing to Court.” And then he most phil- 
osophically added—* This is not a din- 
ner-party, where each one has his own 
seat.” 

On, on we strode, headed by our en- 
terprising valet, through corridors and 
suites of apartments, and by sentinels 
and guards, all presenting arms as we 
passed, until we found ourselves in a 
large saloon with the rest of the com- 
pany. The splendid guards of the Em- 
peror, chamberlains, officers, and pages 
were gathered in picturesque groups. 

Here we waited for half an hour until 
the guards stationed at the large doors 
opposite, leading into the Throne room, 
withdrew, and we were admitted. On 
the opposite side was a door through 
which the royal procession was to enter, 
and the guards therefore formed a lane 
through the centre of the saloon, while 
we were ranged behind them. The 
Emperor has four bodies of guards in 
attendance at the palace, all distin- 
guished by their splendid appearance. 
They are the Swiss, Italian, Austrian, 
and Hungarian. The last three are 
composed entirely of nobles. The Hun- 
garians, however, who only appear on 
great occasions, bear away the palm. 
They are eighty in number, selected 
from the young nobility for their per- 
sonal appearance, and the uniform they 
wear has retained somewhat the cos- 
tume of the Middle Ages. It is their 
rich national dress, with a mantle falling 
off the shoulder, covered with embroid- 
ery and gold, and high fur caps, sur- 
mounted by the heron’s plume. They 
make the most brilliant show of any 
officers in Europe. 

Here there was another pause until a 
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gentleman-in-waiting entered and made 
a signal. At once, the guards drew 
their swords, a dead silence ensued, and 
on came the royal party. A dozen little 
pages in fanciful dresses marched first, 
then the Hungarian nobles in their black 
velvet mantles and furs, then the cham- 
berlains, then the Imperial family, and 
then the crowd of Court officers and 
officials in their rich costumes. The 
Emperor was a small, insignificant-look- 
ing man, with an appearance of imbe- 
cility to which ill health had reduced 
him. His mind had been weakened by 
epileptic fits, and through the whole of 
these ceremonies he acted like a child 
pleased with a show in which he was 
taking part. His uncle, the celebrated 
Archduke Charles, walked before him, 
erect and straight as an arrow, though 
in his seventy-fourth year. There were 
few men in Europe who had filled so 
wide a place in history. The Duke of 
Wellington once spoke of him as hav- 
ing more military science than any man 
living, and he certainly was the only 
one on the Continent who could success- 
fully combat Napoleon. Never, indeed, 
was the Emperor of France so near 
ruin as after the battle of Aspern, where 
the Archduke Charles, at the head of 
his column, led the charge in person, 
with the standard in his hand, and the 
French were driven back to the Island 
of Lobau. The neglect of orders by 
the Archduke John, in not supporting 
his brother, alone prevented the career 
of Napoleon from ending on the Dan- 
ube instead of at Waterloo. With the 
Emperor was his brother, Francis 
Charles Joseph, then heir presumptive 
to the'crown. A few years later, when 
the revolutionary spirit shook every 
throne in Europe and had extended to 
Austria, so that the Emperor found 
it necessary to resign, his brother also, 
to save the family, withdrew his claim 
to the succession in favor of his son, 
the present Emperor, then quite a voung 
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man, against whom no popular prejudice 
existed. The three members of the 
royal family were all dressed in the uni- 
form of Austrian Generals—white coats, 
red pantaloons and two or three stars 
upon their breasts. Behind them walked 
the first diplomatist in Europe, Prince 
Metternich, a small man, with hair turn- 
ing slightly gray, and a keen, astute 
countenance, worthy of his intellect. 
The Court was on its way to the 
chapel to hear service, and no sooner 
had it left the Throne room and the 
line of guards been broken, than a rush 
was made for the next saloon from which 
the Imperial party had come. “ Now! 
now! NOW!” said Karl, crescendo, each 
time with deeper intensity, and off we 
went like rockets. Ladies in full dress, 
noblemencovered with stars and orders, 
all dashed at the door, and for a few 
moments there was little respect paid 
to rank or sex. The huge Croat senti- 
nels, who had just stood on each side, 
had not time to get out of the way before 
they were swept off by the current, and 
the last view I had of one of them showed 
him whirling around with a rapidity 
which prevented his nose from being 
distinguished. Two hundred people 
were striving at once to get through a 
door wide enough to admit but five! But 
there was no time to pause if we wanted 
front seats. So through we all poured 
in the most delightful confusion, ladies 
screaming and gentlemen uttering oaths 
in every language of Europe. On my 
way I heard a most indignant exclama- 
tion behind me, and looking back saw 
that it was uttered by a splendid-look- 
ing woman, elegantly dressed in white 
satin, furiously speaking to Karl, who 
had nearly run over her in his hurry. 
She might have been a Duchess, for 
aught he knew, and perhaps she was! 
but, I thought, what would have been 
her feelings had she known that this 
indignity came from a valet! But on 
we went, dashed across the saloon and 
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struggling through the opposite door, 
found ourselves in the place where the 
ceremony was to be performed. 

It was the most magnificent saloon 
in the palace, generilly used for the 
Court balls. On the present occasion it 
had been arranged like the body of a 
theatre. On three sides were marble 
pillars, about twenty feet from the wall, 
and this interval had been filled up with 
temporary boxes covered with crimson 
cloth, which were designed to furnish 
seats for the diplomatic corps and other 
distinguished people who, /éke ourselves, 
had the right of entrée. The area, 
therefore, in the centre was left open 
like the pit of a theatre, while on the 
fourth side was the great door, through 
which the Court was to enter. Directly 
opposite to this we succeeded in obtain- 
ing places—front seats, decidedly the 
best positions in the saloon—and there 
we were left for an hour, until the re- 
turn of the Court, to amuse ourselves in 
watching the splendid scene below, 
while the ladies had time to breathe 
and smooth their disordered finery. 

The places for spectators were at once 
taken up, while the open space below 
was filled with officers, glittering with 
stars and diamonds, and in every variety 
of uniform which this most brilliant 
Court could furnish, We have had 
some experience in such sights, but 
never met with anything like this; and 
we doubt whether Europe could fur- 
nish so splendid an array. Certainly, 
the Court of St. James, on a Drawing- 
Room Day, cannot in any way equal it. 
The Austrian Empire includes so many 
different nations, that it admits of a 
greater variety of costumes, and the far- 
ther east we go the more picturesque 
they become. We could not, however, 
but give the preference to the Hunga- 
rians, both in the uniform of their of- 
ficers and the elegance of the national 
dress of their nobles. The velvet man- 
tle of the Middle Ages is certainly the 
most graceful costume ever worn. One 
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Hungarian noble, in his black velvet 
pelisse, edged with fur, and with dia- 
monds glittering on his breast, particu- 
larly attracted my attention. It was the 
young Prince Esterhazy, son of the cel- 
ebrated ambassador to England, and 
probably the most powerful subject in 
the world. His domains extend more 
than two hundred miles, having thirty- 
nine castles and palaces, and every- 
where he has the old feudal power of 
life and death over his vassals. The 
young Prince, while in England, mar- 
ried a daughter of the Earl of Jersey. 

But the gay crowd parts, to make 
way for a small, pale young man in the 
Oriental dress, who, accompanied by an- 
other more advanced in years, has en- 
tered at the opposite door. 

“Who are they, Karl?” 

“The first is a son of Mehemet Ali, 
the celebrated ruler of Egypt. He has 
been sent here by his father to spend 
some months, and is soon to return 
home. The other, following him, is his 
chamberlain.” 

Again the crowd parts and on come 
half a dozen in the Turkish dress and 
turban, following a pale, sallow man 
with bright eye and coal-black beard, 
one single ornament of diamonds, shaped 
like a crescent, suspended around his 
neck. 

“ Look, Karl, and tell me who that 
is!” 

“It is the Turkish Ambassador and 
suite.” 

On one side of the area was a long 
table, and behind it seats for twelve 
persons, arranged exactly as they are in 
Da Vinci’s celebrated picture of the Last 
Supper. The table was strewn with 
flowers, and at each place was a napkin 
and roll, a beautiful pitcher of blue china 
filled with wine, and a tall silver cup. 
Presently, by the opposite door, came 
those who were to occupy those seats. 
They were twelve old men, the most de- 
crepit and feeble I had ever seen, ap- 
parently just dropping into the grave. 
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Not one was able to walk without the 
assistance of two persons. I did not 
wonder at this when I afterwards saw 
the printed programme of the services, 
on which their names and ages were 
given. The oldest had reached one 
hundred and eleven years ; the young- 
est eighty-four. The united ages of the 
twelve made one thousand and seventy- 
three. They were selected from all parts 
of the empire for their age. The dress, 
too, of these old paupers was rather strik- 
ing—black, except the large collar, which 
fell entirely over the shoulders. It was 
exactly like the costumes we see in some 
of Van Dyck’s portraits. 

At length the signal was given—the 
guards formed again—and the Court re- 
entered. Its members ranged themselves 
in front of the table, a short distance off, 
while the Emperor advanced and seemed 
to speak in the most friendly manner to 
the old pensioners on the opposite side. 
Then came a procession of gentlemen 
with trays filled with all manner of deli- 
cacies for dinner, which the Emperor, 
with the assistance of his brother Fran- 
cis, the Archduke Charles, and one of 
the marshals of the empire, began to 
place upon the table. In Rome, these 
representatives of the apostles eat the 
supper at once, while the Pope, assisted 
bysome of the cardinals, waits on them ; 
and so, we expected here to see the old 
paupers make aglorious feast. But no! 
it was to be like Sancho Panza’s dinner. 
No sooner was it all arranged than in 
filed some twenty of the Swiss Guard 
with empty trays—the Emperor and his 
brother, the Archduke and marshal 
commenced at once removing the dishes 
from the table, and the Swiss Guard 
marched out of the door with the whole 
supper. 

“ What does that mean, Karl?” 

“Oh, the Emperor’s health is too 
feeble for him to wait while they eat, 
so it is only thus shown, and then it is 
divided among them and sent to their 
homes, where they may eat it at leisure. 
Vor. IL.—12. 
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Each one has, too, the silver cup which 
is on the table before him.” 
A most comfortable arrangement, 


truly! But this was not all. In came 
the gentlemen with the second course, 
which shared the fate of the first. Then 
followed the third course of pastry, and 
the fourth of fruit. When the Emperor 
removed the last, he took off, also, the 
wine-cups and bread. The table-cloth 
was then taken away by some of the 
gentlemen of the Court, and the tables 
themselves carried away. 

Then commenced preparations for the 
feet-washing. Each old man thrust out 
his right leg and an attendant knelt be- 
fore him, unfastened his breeches at the 
knee, and took off the shoe and black 
silk stocking, leaving it bare. A pro- 
cession of pages then came in, two of 
whom bore each a large gold basin and 
pitcher, and two each a napkin. Fora 
few moments there was a pause, when 
the large doors at the other end were 
thrown open and a procession of priests 
entered, with incense and lighted tapers. 
They ranged themseives in front of the 
old men, and, as they commenced their 
anthem, the Emperor began the washing. 
The business was soon over, for he 
scarcely paused a moment at each as 
he went down the line. One page held 
the golden basin under the foot—an- 
other assisted the Emperor to pour on 
it a little water—then came a hasty rub 
of the napkin—and he passed on to the 
next. (We suppose the feet had been 
well washed previously.) When he had 
finished, the pages advanced with the 
other gold basin, pitcher, and napkin, 
and they assisted the Emperor to wash 
his own hands. 

There was still one part of the cere- 
mony remaining. A gentleman of the 
Court advanced to the Emperor with a 
crimson velvet cushion, on which were 
twelve little bags, with each a slight gold 
chain. He took them up one by one and 
hung them round the necks of the twelve 
old men, who each kissed his hand 
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when he had done. Each bag contained 
thirty silver coins (guldens, worth about 
half a dollar), to represent the “thirty 
pieces of silver” for which Judas sold 
his Master. This ended the service, 
the Court withdrew, and the spectators 
poured out. As we again entered the 
elegant carriage which the indefatigable 
Karl had ready, I saw some of the old 
paupers getting into theirs, by the aid 
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of several assistants, and I noticed that 
each of the carriages had a huge bas- 
ket—their share of the supper—strapped 
on behind. * ® * * * 
“And now, Karl,” said we, a few days 
afterwards, “what do we owe you for 
that business on Thursday last?” 
“Just what your honors please, Juz 
it was rather expensive for me to ar- 
range with the ushers at the palace.” 
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‘ , JE were five who came around 

Cape Horn together; and from 
an intimate acquaintance on shipboard, 
we determined to adhere to each other’s 
fortunes in California. Max was the 
oldest of the party, and by reason of 
his superior age, as well as from his 
gravity of manners and his superior 
knowledge of business and law, was 
by common consent regarded as um- 
pire in all matters of disagreement ; 
which were not many, for a sense of 
common danger and dependence made 
us very harmonious. Sandy was the 
youngest of us all. He was of a fiery 
temper, which he had never disciplined 
to self-control; but he was generous to 
a fault, and took up a friend’s cause as 
resolutely as his own. Steve was a 
sailor, and second officer of our ship— 
a good enough fellow when he was 
sober, and a hard worker. Our party 
was completed bya Welsh miner, or 
Cornish man, on whose superior knowl- 
edge of mining affairs we made great 
dependence. 

We had gone into camp on the bank 
of the Yuba, just above where it empties 
into the Feather River. A large oak 
served us asa tent; and our fire was 
built against its trunk, in accordance 
with the custom of the times—because 
it was easier to build a fire there, and 
because the tree served as a good back- 
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log. Our oxen were turned loose to 
browse among the herbage along the 
river banks—for in the fall the plains 
were destitute of every species of food 
for animals, so close it had been fed by 
our predecessors. We had stretched 
ourselves around the fire, with our blank- 
ets spread upon the ground beneath us, 
watching the Cornish man bake the 
bread, when an unexpected addition was 
suddenly made to our company, in the 
form of a group of naked Indians, 
armed with bows and arrows. One of 
them, whom we took to be the Chief, 
bore upon his shoulder an old grub-hoe, 
which we were sure he had robbed from 
some unfortunate miner who had been 
so unlucky as to fall into his power ; in 
the other hand he carried a wisp of straw, 
twisted up into something like a torch. 
Their approach had been so silent that 
they stood beside us ere one of us had 
discovered them ; and we all sprung to 
our feet in an instant. This was our 
first introduction to the aborigines, and 
we were all seized with terror. Our 
arms were in the wagon, a rod away— 
resistance was useless. 

“Good afternoon,” said Max, who 
felt the responsibility of the occasion, 
though his blood was no more precious 
to him than ours to us. 

He with the grub-hoe uttered a sig- 
nificant grunt, and gave a vacant smile, 
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while he drew from a hair-skin wallet a 
comb of “yellow-jackets,” or hornets, 
filled with the chrysalis forms of the 
young insects ; and, after carefully pull- 
ing forth several with his thumb and 
finger, and thrusting them into his 
mouth, offered the rest to Max. This 
is a pledge of friendship, thought Max; 
and if I reject it, our lives may pay the 
forfeit. Seriously, Max took the comb 
of young hornets, and repeated the cer- 
emony of the Indian Chief, while the 
milky juice of the dying innocents oozed 
through his lips. Solemnly the seal of 
friendship passed around—till Sandy’s 
turn came. He had just taken the re- 
mains into his hands, when, to our great 
relief, there were seen approaching our 
camp, from below, a solitary mule and 
rider. We felt inexpressible relief in 
the assurance of reénforcements at hand, 
for we were not long in recognizing in 
the rider a countryman of our own. All 
eyes were turned on him, as he rode up 
slowly, how slowly, to our relief. Throw- 
ing himself from his animal, but holding 
him still by the reins, he approached our 
charmed circle. He wore high mining- 
boots, coming up over the knee in front; 
a short pea-jacket, inside of which we 
saw his belt supporting a six-shooter, 
and revealing the glittering hilt of a 
keen bowie-knife ; underneath this was a 
woollen shirt that had been, ere it knew 
soap and water, of red flannel ; his hat 
was of the Mexican pattern, broad-brim- 
med, conical topped, and of a light-brown 
color. His frame was not large, but 
raw-boned, and his features lank. He 
looked hungry and fierce, for his face 
seemed never to have known a razor or 
shears ; and his yellow hair might have 
been shortened with his own bowie- 
knife, so haggled and irregular it hung 
about his neck. With a quiet look of 
recognition to us all, he made his way 
directly to one of the groups of our 
dark-skinned guests, and, taking his 
bow from his hand, thrust it under the 
bake-kettle ; then, drawing his knife, he 
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made a pass at the unarmed savage, 
who, with the agility of a cat, cleared 
his length at a bound, and disappeared 
with his companions, as suddenly as he 
came, over the bank of the river. In 
our ignorance of the Indian customs, 
we did not know that these inoffensive 
natives were out on a favorite hunt for 
nests of hornets which are made in 
the ground, and which they find with 
the same unerving skill that our own 
bee-hunters, of Eastern woods, do the 
mellifluous comb that cheers their win- 
ter board. With the mattock they un- 
earth the comb of the hornets, after 
they have burned, with straw, the 
winged proprietors as they issue from 
the hole in the ground. 

But our new friend was in our eyes a 
hero; and he was not slow to realize 
the fact that we were under great obliga- 
tions to him, and that he had saved us 
from indiscriminate massacre. 

“T see you are strangers in these 
parts,” said he, “or you would n’t ’low 
them red-skins round your fire.” 

“ Are there many of them on the way 
to the mines ?” asked Sandy, respectfully. 

“Many on ’em? Why, the whole 
mountains is full of ’em, and they’ll 
cut your throats the first night they 
catch you asleep. Manya time I’ve 
seen fellers laying round a fire like this 
with arrows sticking through them—all 
dead— never knew what hurt them.” 
At this moment he saw Sandy with the 
remains of the repast still in his hands. 
With a great oath he said : “ What are 
you doing with that pisen stuff? You’ve 
been a eaten it by G-d,” and he broke 
into an uproarious laugh. Sandy was 
not the man to take an insult tamely. 
It required all the force of the authority 
of Max to prevent a serious result to 
this short interview with our new ac- 
quaintance. The affair was settled, how- 
ever, by mutual concessions. He was 
too useful a man to us to break with. 
We felt grateful for our deliverance, and 
desirous to secure his services through 
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the dangers that now appeared to lie 
before us. He picketed his mule to our 
wagon, and as a token of our regard we 
fed the mule from our meal-bag, and un- 
rolling his blanket stretched himself be- 
fore the fire. When our supper was pre- 
pared, he partook largely, and during that 
happy time between a full stomach and 
sleep, when the pipe sends the aroma 
of its sacrificial burning through the 
drowsy senses, and the fervor of the 
fierce fires of day is quenched in the 
starlit sky ; when the moon holds her 
quiet sway over the arid land, dark river 
and silver-spangled shadows of old oaks, 
our guest was as much at home as if he 
had been born one of us. 

“Have you been long in California?” 
asked Max. 

“Oh yes, I’ve been here this two 
months ; came across the mountains; 
killed a heap o’ Indians in my time ; 
came from Saint Jo, Missoura; got any 
more of that tobaccer ?” 

More tobacco was passed to “Saint 
Jo,” as Steve called him, and which cog- 
nomen he bore always afterward; but 
Jo never passed any tobacco back; it 
all met its fate in his loquacious sepul- 
chre. 

Saint Jo fell asleep early, and woke 
when with the early dawn Max stirred 
the drowsy embers into life, where we 
had watched the night out with heavy 
eyes, lest the red-skins should come in 
our sleep and cut our throats, or shoot 
us through with their arrows as we slept. 

Saint Jo was delighted with his new 
friends; he and Sandy were on the 
most cordial terms at breakfast, and the 
former proposed that the latter should 
ride his mule while he took his place in 
the wagon. 

After ascending the left bank of the 
Yuba fora short distance, it was found 
necessary to cross the river at a ford, 
for our destination was up the South 
Fork of the Feather River. Saint Jo 
undertook to manage the oxen in cross- 
ing, and when they came to the edge of 
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the water, which, though wide, was not 
deep, in order to cross dry-shod him- 
self he jumped astride one of the lead- 
ing oxen. This was all very well, but 
Saint Jo never let go a good thing, and 
once astride a victim he never willingly 
dismounted. The opposite bank of the 
river was abrupt and slippery, and the 
leaders, after several ineffectual attempts 
to reach the top, turned to recross, in 
spite of the oaths and goad of Saint 
Jo, and were quickly thrown into con- 
fusion. There were three yoke of them, 
and they were soon floundering in the 
water and in the midst of them Saint 
Jo was thrown into the river. Disen- 
cumbered of their rider, the leading 
oxen recovered from their disorder and 
successfully gained the top of the bank. 
Saint Jo came up soon after, dripping 
with water and foaming with rage ; with 
his cudgel he belabored them fearfully, 
and long after they were on the road. 
No one interfered during this fierce 
burst of passion, but when it had spent 
itself the quiet Cornish man said : “ The 
merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 

“Who are you, preaching to me?” 
he roared in a fresh burst of rage. 
“ Another word from you and I’ll shoot 
the top of your head off!” 

The Cornish man did not say another 
word and saved the top of his head. 

Riding with Max, I remarked that in 
our protector we had an ugly customer, 
and one more to be dreaded, in my opin- 
ion, than the red savages. 

“ We will get rid of him when we get 
to the mines,” said Max; “we won’t 
break with him on the road.” 

A few days’ slow toiling among the 
increasing abruptness of the Sierras, 
where as yet no roads had been con- 
structed, compelled us to abandon the 
wagon, and pack what we were able on 
the oxen and drive them before us. By 
this method of travel we rapidly passed 
the region of the nut pine and white oak. 
We were approaching our destination 
at Whiskey Gulch. 
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Our camp was selected on a small 
plateau, a short distance from the riv- 
er whose gravelly bank was to be the 
scene of our mining enterprise. Below 
the camp was a dry ravine whose bed 
was filled with large round stones, over 
which the winter torrents were soon to 
tumble, and the plateau, where a small 
community of miners had already lo- 
cated, was bounded above by a precipi- 
tous gulch. This ravine had received 
the name of Whiskey Gulch ; for what 
reason I could not imagine. 

Saint Jo counted himself in our mess 
and would take no hint that his com- 
pany was not desirable. He never 
joined us or any other party at the 
camp in mining, and though sometimes 
absent for a day or two, he had never 
failed to “turn up” sooner than we 
hoped. He had soon managed to get 
into debt to every one on the “ bar,” and 
manifested no disposition to cancel his 
obligations. 


One morning, while we were at break- 
fast, a man well known to us all as a 


resolute, hard-working man, named 
Barnard, came and demanded a shot- 
gun that he had loaned to Joa few days 
before. Jo protested that he had lost 
the gun, or it had been stolen from him. 

“ Then,” said Barnard, “ you must pay 
me its value.” 

“ Wall, how much may that be, or, in 
other words, how much was your d—d 
‘old gun worth ?” 

“I want the gun or two ounces.” 

“Two ounces ! that’s cheap enough ; 
just say I owe you two ounces. I will 
owe it to you all my life sooner’n you 
should lose it.” 

While this colloquy was taking place, 
Barnard had taken a seat at our rude 
table, and at our request was drinking a 
cup of coffee, and without a moment’s 
deliberation he dashed the remaining 
contents into the face of Saint Jo. Both 
rose instantly to their feet, and each 
reached back for his revolver. Max 
instantly placed himself between them. 
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“This is a serious business,” said he, 
“and must not be settled in hot blood.” 

“Yes,” said Sandy, “here is business 
for the day ; Jo has been grossly insulted 
and he must have satisfaction.” 

Jo demanded instant blood; his out- 
raged honor permitted no delay, but 
yielding to the persuasion of his friend, 
they walked out of the shanty together, 
and agreed that a challenge should 
be sent at once to Barnard. It was 
drawn up in the usual form and deliv- 
ered by Sandy at once ; Barnard in the 
mean time having repaired to his own 
tent. The challenge was immédiately 
accepted. The weapons chosen were 
rifles ; distance, forty paces ; time, elev- 
en o’clock, it being now nine, A.M. In- 
stantly the camp was in commotion; 
all work suspended, and the inhabitants 
of Whiskey Gulch were all engaged in 
discussing in groups, the circumstances 
of the quarrel and its probable results. 

The field was paced off, the ground 
cleared, and all preparations made for 
the terrible scene of blood. 

At the appointed time, Sandy, who was 
acting as second to Saint Jo, passed a 
few words in an undertone to the second 
of Barnard, as the rifles were loaded. 
I, being the only surgeon, had a double 
duty to perform, and excavating from 
the baggage my field case of instru- 
ments, opened it and spread them upon 
the table, where Max sat as time-keeper 
and umpire. I laid out the saw, placed 
the tourniquet in a convenient place, ex- 
amined the edges of the long catlings and 
laid them down in a row; bandages 
were spread out with needles and thread. 
A pail of water with sponges was placed 
on the ground by the side of a bottle of 
Stoughton bitters, the best substitute 
to be had for spirits near, and every 
preparation made for prompt assistance 
to both, as it seemed probable that both 
would need it. 

The men took their stations and their 
seconds advanced with the rifles to place 
them in the hands of their principals. 
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Barnard was calm and resolute ; he took 
his weapon, deliberately raised the ham- 
mer, and carefully let it down upon the 
cap with a practised hand. 

As Saint Jo received his rifle it was 
observed that his muscles trembled and 
the pallor of death was on his counte- 
nance. 

“ Excuse me for one moment, till I go 
to the river for a drink of water,” said he. 

“ No,” replied Sandy, “here is water.” 

He drank slowly, taking a glance at 
the countenances of each one of the 
company who stood in solemn expecta- 
tion around the table, as if that was to 
be his last drink and these faces he 
should behold no more upon the earth. 
He at length handed the cup to Sandy and 
took the rifle, raised it correctly to the 
position, and was ready. Max, standing 
upon his feet, in a strong, clear voice, 
said: 

“Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

“ Ready!” replied both seconds ; but 
on the instant Saint Jo threw his rifle 
upon the ground, and with his voice 
trembling and his words mingled in al- 
most unintelligible confusion, he said : 

“ve nothin’ agin that man; I don’t 
want to kill him.” 

“ This will not do,” said Sandy ; “itis 
too late to back out; my honor as well 
as yours is concerned in it; you must 
fight if you die for it.” 

“T will not fight; if any one wants to 
kill me let ’em do it. I won’t.” 

“Then I must take your place—my 
own honor demands it; and, if I fall, 
upon your head be the consequences. 
As your second I cannot do otherwise.” 
He took up the rifle and assumed the 
position. 

Saint Jo stood by, a deeply interested 
spectator, and, as the few words passed 
between the umpire and the hostile par- 
ties, his eyes remained fixed upon his 
late antagonist. 

The word was given—“ Fire,” “one,” 
“two,” and two reports, almost as one, 
sent a thrill through us all. 
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Barnard stood firm, and the only word 
heard was from Saint Jo: “Never 
fetched him, by G-d.” But in an in- 
stant Sandy’s rifle fell from his hands, 
and he sank upon his knees and fell for- 
ward upon his face. 

A cry of horror rose on all sides. I 
rushed forward with the bottle of bitters, 
turned him upon his back, and put the 
cordial to his lips, but they closed con- 
vulsively, and the red.fluid flowed into 
his bosom. He gave a deep groan, a 
tremor passed over his whole body, and 
he was still. 

All eyes were turned on Saint Jo, and 
now, as if with one mind, every living 
man moved up around him, making all 
attempt at escape hopeless. 

Max then ina stern voice made proc- 
lamation: “ Whereas, our dear brother 
and companion has here died for the 
honor of this campand the cause of this 
miscreant called Saint Jo, I, here in the 
name of justice and common honor, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
code by which poor Sandy lies there 
slain, pronounce sentence of death upon 
that man,” pointing fiercely at Saint Jo. 
He was instantly seized, his feet bound, 
and he was dragged to the foot of a tall 
tree, whose shadow had been Saint Jo’s 
refuge from many a fierce noon-tide 
heat, but was now to be to him the 
shadow of death. 

A considerable time was spent in pass- 
ing a rope over the nearest limb, which 
was sufficiently high to baffle many ef- 
forts. In the mean time Saint Jo was 
imploring mercy of every one in the 
most piteous manner. He begged of 
the inexorable Max one hour’s respite, 
just to write a letier to his mother. The 
rope was finally passed over the limb, a 
signal was made to me to perform my last 
offices to the poor wretch, understood 
by him to be the placing of the rope about 
his neck. 

As I approached him from behind he 
turned to me, and in the most abject 
attitude implored me to intercede for 
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him. I put my mouth to his ear, and, 
as with a knife I cut the cord that held 
his feet, I said: 

“ Now, run for your life!” 

He started to his feet and ran like a 
hound for the gulch, without once look- 
ing behind him. All followed in pur- 
suit ; even Sandy jumped from the gory 
ground where he had been lying ina 
double sense, and joined in the cry of— 
“ Hang him! shoot him!” and several 
shots were actually fired over his head 
to hasten his speed. Down the steep 
sides of Whiskey Gulch he flew out of 
sight of all pursuers. Amid roars of 
laughter the company soon gathered from 
the chase, and an extraordinary amount 
of coffee was prepared and a general re- 
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joicing held, that at last Saint Jo would 
not disturb us any more. All thought 
what few would confess, that it was a 
wonder such a coward had bullied them 
so long. 

Two days after, some one happening 
to stroll down the gulch where Saint Jo 
disappeared from view, was startled to 
find him lying there as if drunk ; he at- 
tempted to turn his face upward, but to 
his horror he was in the rigid embrace 
of death, his eyes staring and glassy, 
though sunken. 

An inquest was held in our rude way, 
and, as an expert, I was called to give 
my opinion as to the cause of death. In 
accordance with that opinion a verdict 
was rendered of —Frightened to Death. 


EIGHT MONTHS AT SITKA. 


a cession of the Russian pos- 


sessions in North America to the 
United States by the Emperor of all the 
Russias —devised for the purpose of 
strengthening, if possible, the good un- 
derstanding existing between the two na- 
tions, gratified the great American heart. 
The sympathies of the large majority of 
the natives of the great Republic clung 
to the cause of Russia during the Cri- 
mean war, and that sympathy was recip- 
rocated in the time of their own dis- 
tress. There existed no recollections 
save of international congruity, official 
courtesies, and personal friendliness. 
The eagerness with which our people 
sought every scrap of intelligence per- 
taining to the new domain, revealed an 
interest exceeding that which might at- 
tend an achievement merely of the pre- 
hensory proclivity, charged as a national 
habit ; it was rather of satisfaction that 
some tangible evidence appeared of an 
alliance, cherished for years, with so 
friendly, so progressive, so potent an 
empire. 


Concerning all Alaska it is not pur- 
posed in this writing to attempt a de- 
scription, but simply to give an account 
of a trip to Sitka, or New Archangel, its 
capital, at the time of the official trans- 
ferrence, and to note some observations 
and impressions which obtained during 
the first eight months after their advent 
and under the régime of the Americans. 

In compliance with a provision of the 
treaty, appointing agents for the formal 
delivery and reception of the territory, 
Captain Alexis Pestchouroff, of the Im- 
perial navy, was happily designated on 
the part of his Majesty the Emperor— 
the President selecting the late General 
L. H. Rousseau, of the United States 
army. Those officers and others con- 
nected with the specific duty assembled 
at San Francisco, where the United 
States sloop-of-war Ossifee was await- 
ing to convey them to Sitka. Friday, 
September 27th, 1867, despite the super- 
stition of mariners, was the day of de- 
parture, and that fairest and balmiest of 
mornings the Ossifee was under way, 
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bound upon the interesting expedition. 
Steaming by the flag-ship Pensacola, 
her band saluted with the Russian na- 
tional hymn and our own familiar airs— 
the officers and crew manifesting an en- 
thusiastic interest in our mission, which 
was echoed along the wharves and among 
the shipping throughout the harbor’s 
extent. Passing through the Golden 
Gate out by the Farallones, our course 
was shaped direct for Sitka. Though 
fresh from the passage from New York 
in a paddle-steamer, the soldiers and 
civilians of our party found that aboard 
a screw with heavy armament, breast- 
ing the long and grand swell of the Pa- 
cific, they had to endure a new motion 
compounded from a roll, a pitch, and a 
wallow, and to suffer a relapse of the 
mal de mer: and so distressingly pros- 
trating was its effect, that the medical 
officers seconded their entreaties to put 
in for Victoria. Accordingly the course 
was changed, as much to the gratifica- 
tion of the advisers, desirous of enjoying 
the scenery within the islands, as to the 
satisfaction of the sufferers. 

The sixth morning from departure 
the ship entered the Juan de Fuca 
Strait, which separates by twelve miles 
the kelp-fringed shore of Vancouver’s 
Island from our Washington Territory, 
where from the water’s edge high up the 
majestic Olympian range grow stately 
firs and pines sufficient to spar the 
shipping of the world. At evening we 
were at anchor amid the English fleet 
in that gem of a harbor, Esquimalt— 
shut in by rocks covered with mosses and 
foliage, then gaudily tinted by the frosts, 
while over against them were pretty 
groves, within which, half hidden, are the 
tasteful residences of the officers, whence 
winding roads and paths lead out by the 
government buildings, to which dock- 
yard paint and primness could not im- 
part an official aspect—it all seemed 
better befitting an oriental than boreal 
clime. Besides serving as the depot and 
rendezvous for the English squadron, 
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Esquimalt is the principal port for Vic- 
toria, four miles distant, to which a fine 
hard road leads between fragrant hedges, 
by well-tilled farms with fruitful orchards, 
and snug cottages with their lawns 
“like we ’ave at ’ome,” and over the 
long bridges spanning the estuaries, and 
into the c#ty—once the western seat of 
power of the Hudson Bay Company. 
But the quiet of their immense ware- 
houses and long wharves betokens that 
the dynasty of that consummate monopo- 
ly, which had ruled a region equal in ex- 
tent with the United States, is ending. 
Tenantless and shabby-appearing build- 
ings in unfrequented streets, stand as 
monuments to the Cariboo delusion ; but 
there are some elegant residences. The 
churches and government buildings are 
of agreeable aspect, and the natural sur- 
roundings and vistas of the loveliest. 
Our unusual presence and mission was 
sufficient to excite a fresh discussion of 
the political future of British Columbia ; 
indeed, it would be difficult foran Amer- 
ican to suppress expression of his 
“views,” after personal observation of 
the topography and resources of Van- 
couver’s Island—the key to Puget Sound, 
the harbors of Washington Territory for 
hundreds of miles, and interposed as an 
irritating geographic wedge in our ex- 
tending coast line. 

Two days sufficed for coaling and in- 
terchanging the usual ceremonious visits, 
when our voyage was resumed, and by 
the inside passage—nature’s safe high- 
way through these tempestuous seas. 
A drizzling autumn rain had set in, but 
it was disregarded for the enjoyment of 
the novel and marvellous scenery—in 
some places the channels leading ander 
bases of mountains rising abruptly out 
of the deep waters, till their silvered 
tops mingled with the mist and clouds ; 
at others, winding among islets with 
every variety and fashion of leafy and 
mossy covering—through strange haunts 
of wild fowl, until night closed in upon 
us in a snug cove at Active Pass. The 
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next day, Sunday, running through the 
Gulf of Georgia, the service was read 
on deck amid scenes of grandeur which 
seemed hushed in reverent observance, 
and while the icy peaks were still glow- 
ing in the sunlight, our anchor was let 
goin Duncan’s Bay, within Vancouver’s 
Island. We had next morning to pass 
a strait, through which the flowing tides 
run nine knots per hour. Waiting for 
the favorable moving of the waters, a 
party landed to try their new guns upon 
the game which alone possesses the lo- 
cality. After a few hours unskilfully em- 
ployed, a gun and the cornet recalied all 
persons and boats, and the perilous 
passage was essayed. But the pilot 
had started a little too early; the eddy- 
ing waters were still madly rushing 
through the narrows, on which our ship 
was whirled and tossed, unheeding rud- 
der and propeller, as if she had been a 
toy of cork. Nearly three hours were 
consumed in making as many miles, 
through the successive whirlpools and 
rapids, then the way became smooth, 
though tortuous, to the night’s anchor- 
age in Alert Bay, Cormorant Island. 
All next day the rain poured down and 
fogs drew close about, rendering it un- 
safe to proceed. The Indians found us 
out, as they had at other stopping-places, 
and came alengside clamoring for whis- 
key and tobacco—most stultified, un- 
healthy-appearing wretches, and in un- 
couth and untidy garbs ; one with a fur 
cap and a pelt about his shoulders, the 
rest of the body bare; another in high 
boots and an old bit of carpeting—red 
and black paint completing the cover- 
ing; the sqaaws attired even more fan- 
tastically—some in the cast-off garments 
left them by miners the spring before ; 
one crumpling around her, in the canoe, 
the largest size tilting hoop-skirt—the 
necks of all shingled in with beads. 
The distortion of their heads was the 
most repulsive. Lower down among 
the islands were the /fat-heads, here, 
the standard of beauty is the sugar-loaf— 
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produced by tightly bandaging the head 
in pappoosehood—and the height of 
squawish loveliness, about twenty-one 
inches from chin to apex of cranium. 
Rubber-cladding ourselves, we landed 
to visit a burial-place near. Some 
years since, many of the tribe were 
swept off by small-pox. Where the vic- 
tim was seized, there, supplied with food 
and water, but unattended, he was left to 
live or die. After the abatement of the 
epidemic the corpses were burned and 
the ashes collected in little boxes cov- 
ered with blanketing, and lashed up 
among the branches of the trees. Be- 
sides this species of sepulture, their 
favorite chief was placed in a mauso- 
leum of hewn logs, about twelve feet 
square, with blankets nailed over roof 
and sides, which, now mouldy and worm- 
eaten, were dropping off. In the centre, 
upon a trestle, was the rude box in 
which the body was closely doubled, 
and around it were deposited such per- 
sonal effects as hunting, fishing, and 
culinary apparatus, clothing, trinkets, etc. 
The trees surrounding had been cut 
away, save one, from which the branches 
were lopped ; from its top the remnant 
of a pennant Was flying; at its middle 
was fastened a board bearing his “crest,” 
and lower down -another, inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, possibly a flattering epi- 
taph. In front of this sepulchral wig- 
wam, and driven into the ground about 
three paces apart, were slabs hewn to 
resemble sentinels, with blazings for 
features, and about, as it were, the 
shoulders, pieces of blanketing were 
wrapped. A number of canoes of differ- 
ent sizes and fashions, drawn up in line, 
were rotting near. 

After the storm had ceased we crossed 
over a portion of Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, an unsheltered stretch of thirty- 
five miles, and the anchorage at night 
was in Safety Cove, around the points 
of Calvert Island. Surfeited as we were 
with magnificent scenery, the beauty of 
this spot exacted lively expression from 
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every beholder. A deep nook scooped 
out, as it were, from the mountain’s side 
as a hostelry for benighted ships; the 
waters of the little basin teeming with 
fish and fowl, and the thick woods with 
game, while down the mountain’s sides 
noisy cascades descended—never could 
have been found more superb a wild. 
Our next harbor, Carter’s Bay, was 
also a beautiful one, but less secure. 
The night was wild, and through the 
gorges the “willi-waws” would come 
swooping down, straining our cables 
and lashing the little bay into foam. 
Through Finlson’s Strait and Grenville 
Sound, next day, the panorama on either 
hand surpassed all heretofore enjoyed— 
it was the region of mists and rainbows 
and waterfalls. Starting amid mountain- 
peaks elevated from 1,500 to 2,000 feet, 
or, as it seemed, from the clouds them- 
selves, hundreds of silvery and ribbon- 
like rivulets wound down over rocks, 
through mosses and trees ; lower down, 
from rocky reservoirs, larger streams 
rushed foaming forth, took a Niagara- 
like leap, then roaring on over lesser 
falls, plunged seething into the tide. 
By scores and hundreds could these 
cascades be enumerate@. For two days 
we were weather-bound at Fort Simp- 
son, the northernmost post of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, and questionably 
proximate to the parallel fifty-four de- 
grees forty minutes. Surrounding the 
fort is the village of the Chimpseans, 
whose lodges present a most novel he- 
raldic system and style of ornamenta- 
tion. Above and around the oval hole 
of entrance to each is rudely carved a 
grotesque representation of some ani- 
mal or animals—the “crest”—and in 
this manner is expressed all the family 
and tribal crossings—the “bar” sinis- 
ter predominating. In addition, before 
each chief’s or first family’s lodge is 
erected a huge spar covered from top 
to bottom with figures of men, beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles—all conglomerated 
into one grand chef d’euvre. Com- 
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pared with those met below, the Indians 
of this tribe seemed vastly superior; a 
process of enlightenment has unques- 
tionably been going on among them, 
dating from the establishment of the 
post. Their squaws do not distort the 
head; but the fashion is to make a slit 
through the under lip, parall.! with the 
mouth, in which, in early years, a silver 
stylet is worn, but the aperture gradual- 
ly dilating the old dames come to sport a 
plug of bone or wood (technically, /a- 
bret), of an inch or two in width, and of 
half that thickness. In their employ- 
ment of cosmetics, red paint is streaked 
on the scalp at the parting of the hair, 
and smeared over eyebrows, nose, and 
chin—a few radiating lines of black 
from the eyes consummating their irre- 
sistibility. 

From Fort Simpson our course led 
for two hundred and fifty miles through 
a labyrinth of channels in the Prince of 
Wales Archipelago and Clarence Strait, 
containing numerous snug retreats, one 
of which afforded us refuge for thirty 
hours while a storm raged. Passing by 
Cape Ommaney into the broad ocean 
still bounding under the pressure of the 
late gale, our destination was seventy 
miles distant; but the Ossifee, washing 
her own decks and striking her own 
bell, was twenty-four hours in reaching 
it. The morning was clear and mild, 
as heading toward the concave line of 
bright, snow-crested mountains we en- 
tered Sitka Sound—passing in under 
that most distinctive of landmarks: the 
extinct volcano Edgecombe, with its 
cone 2,800 feet; crater, 280 feet deep, 
three miles in circumference, and nearly 
filled with snow. From its rim, radiating 
downward with almost geometric regu- 
larity, are the deep gorges scored by 
the lava less than a hundred years ago. 
From the base, till meeting the snow 
half-way up, evergreens grow evenly as ff 
cropped by gardening rule. The Sound 
is eleven miles wide at this entrance, 
and Sitka fourteen miles distant. Slow- 
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ly working our way in between lines of 
breakers, and in such deep waters that 
lead and anchors are alike useless, we 
glided through a gateway left in the 
maze of islets which form a perfect 
breakwater—and there, nestled under 
the beetling mountains which circum- 
scribe three-fourths of the vista, on 
marshy lowlands (comprising, perhaps, 
one thousand acres), was Sitka. 

And what a wonderful prospect was 
opened—the amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, surmounted by masses of ice and 
snow, with striated sides, suggestive of 
avalanches; the chains of symmetric 
cones of volcanic type; the lesser and 
graduated spurs, with vestures toned 
from the gray moss that pushes out 
under the glary ice, through the differ- 
ent depths of perennial green, to the 
neutral hues of the annual leaves still 
clinging to the gigantic trees at their 
bases. And tumbling down through 


rocky passes, and rushing on between 


banks thickly hedged with alder, the 
Indian River pours its cold and spar- 
kling water out into that pebbly bay, as 
peculiar in outlines and intricacies as it 
is unequalled in beauty by any port of 
which tourists write, or sailors sing. 
The harbor is marked out and main- 
tained by triple rows of islets lappingly 
interspersed, which stretch before the 
town, leaving a channel about three 
hundred yards wide, within which all 
vessels must moor, with anchors from 
each bow and quarter. Here, intricately 
tied up, we found the United States ships, 
Jamestown and Resaca, sent thither for 
climatic purification, after their scathing 
by yellow fever at Panama; the trans- 
ports with our troops aboard; and not 
an inconsiderable fleet of merchantmen 
flying the bunting of many different na- 
tions. After many tedious evolutions 
the Ossipee was finally secured, Friday, 
October 18th, three weeks from day of 
departure from San Francisco. That 
same afternoon our troops were disem- 
barked and drawn up alongside the 
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Russian garrison, on the little plaza, 
left upon the table-rock on which is the 
Governor’s residence. The Commis- 
sioners, attended by officers of the ser- 
vices of their respective countries, ad- 
vanced to the flag-staff; Captain Pest- 
chouroff ordered the Russjan flag hauled 
down, and thereby and with brief decla- 
ration transferred and delivered the ter- 
ritory of Alaska to the United States ; 
the garrisons presented arms, and the 
Russian batteries and our men-of-war 
fired the international salute; a brief 
reply of acceptance was made, as the 
stars and stripes were run up and simi- 
larly saluted—and we stood upon the 
soil of the United States. 

The town of Sitka, founded in 1799, 
contained at the time of transfer less 
than a thousand inhabitants, and, in its 
every appearance and arrangement, was 
totally un-American. There was this 
uniformity and appearance of order 
only—that the government buildings, 
which comprise the Governor’s resi- 
dence, See-house, club-house, hospital, 
barracks, and warehouses, were very 
large and constructed of ponderous 
hewn logs, painted yellowish and roofed 
with red metal. The other buildings and 
residences are also of logs, and smaller, 
but unpainted, and straggled along one 
street or thoroughfare. Adding to the 
general incongruity of arrangement, 
there was commenced, when the fact 
of the cession became public, a sand- 
wiching in, ad libitum, of rough board 
shanties for Jewish traffic, numerous 
flaring saloons, and other structures for 
congruous purposes. In the centre of 
the town, the one street bifurcated 
around it, stands St. Michael’s, the Ca- 
thedral of the Oriental or Russo-Greek 
Church, built also of logs, painted 
white, with bright-green roofings ; 
dome and spire surmounted by the dis- 
tinctive triple cross; the tower con- 
taining a chime of bells ; on the north- 
ern and head wall is hung a large and 
weather-beaten painting of St. Michael 
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and the Dragon. At the palisades is a 
chapel for Indians, and a Lutheran 
meeting-house is used by the post 
chaplain, or serves for general assem- 
blies. There is a square enclosure 
containing willows and firs, and upon a 
high rock in the centre a sort of pago- 
da—this is known as the Princess’s 
Garden. A few buildings in by-ways, 
and some venerable hulks drawn up on 
the beach, complete the general features 
of the settlement. There is a beacon 
atop of the Governor’s house, and there 
are numerous workshops, and a strong 
wharf, with stone steps, suited for the 
tide which rises some sixteen feet ; but 
the foregoing enumeration will suffice 
for a description to which more minute- 
ness cannot add interest. 

Russian America, so isolated from 
the Empire, had been swayed almost as 
a separate monarchy: its potentate— 
the Fur Company—whose Court was at 
Sitka—any policy or interest at variance 
with its rule—rank treason. Emigration 
and enterprise, other than for its estab- 
lished purposes, were restrained. The 
Imperial Governor was salaried by it; 
his administration subject to the Com- 
pany’s approval; tenure of office, posi- 
tions, and all but life, subservient to it. 
Still, to all appearance, the reign was 
grateful to the inhabitants, and the 
change of dominion distrusted. The 
Prince Maksoutoff, for gallant services 
in the Imperial navy, had succeeded to 
the governorship, and possessed the 
confidence and affection of all classes. 
Among the subalterns and in the church 
establishments were persons of rank 
and refinement. Many speak the Eng- 
lish language, nearly all either French 
or German, and a well-selected library 
was accessible to all. In their domestic 
establishments were observed the ele- 
gancies of society, and the comforts 
and luxuries abundantly possessed. 
Pleading guilty to a solecism upon their 
hospitality, most cordially exercised, I 
will note some few peculiarities. One 
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or more antechambers interpose be- 
tween the domiciliary apartments and 
the dreaded external air; instead of 
stoves, one or more cylindrical brick 
furnaces heat and encumber each room. 
Mats, pieces of thick carpeting, or robes 
of fur, are disposed in places, but not 
entirely covering the floor; the furni- 
ture, of rich material though cumber- 
some ; the piano, an indispensable arti- 
cle; numerous mirrors and pictures 
panel the walls. Across an upper corner 
of each apartment is placed a small paint- 
ing of our Saviour, the Virgin, or heads 
of Saints, surrounded by gold or silver 
filigree; and no Russian home but pre- 
sents this token of their faith. The 
upper part of the Governor’s house was 
arranged for a theatre, and, at their nu- 
merous gatherings, plays, music, dan- 
cing, cards, and billiards, relieved the 
monotony of the hyperborean nights. 
At such times the varieties and quanti- 
ties of substantial refreshments and 
choice wines and liquors would astonish 
dyspeptic Americans. Tea of delicious 
flavor seems constantly prepared, and a 
tumbler of it, placed in a saucer, is pre- 
sented to the caller, and to the visitor, 
repeatedly ; the cheroot, which follows, 
is enjoyed alike by both sexes. The 
transition from this society to the con- 
dition of the lower order is very abrupt. 
The employés comprised Russians, cre- 
oles, and a large class with bloods in- 
terminably mixed. Their pay was small, 
and requirements few; small rooms, 
proportioned to the numbers in the fam- 
ilies, were allotted, free of rent, in the un- 
tidy barracks ; medical attendance was 
provided, and schools, and an asylum 
for orphans. Their rations were issued 
daily ; whatever else was required could 
be purchased at low rates—established 
at St. Petersburg, and paid for with the 
sheep-skin money: their only circulat- 
ing medium. The common winter garb 
for the men is a long sheep-skin coat 
worn 
“With the skinny side out and the woolly side in ;” 
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for the women, robes of cheap and mixed 
furs, though on festivals there are as 
struggling attempts at finery as may be 
elsewhere observed. The church cal- 
endar provides over a hundred holidays, 
which they honor and enjoy proportion- 
ate to the amount of vodki procurable ; 
but whether from temperament or disci- 
pline, it seems to excite in them suav- 
ity and subordination, rather than in- 
civility or riotous conduct. But, though 
passing their simple lives in such a se- 
cluded place, it does not follow neces- 
sarily that innocence and modesty are 
their especial characteristics. A large 
bathing establishment is kept for the 
employés (all classes must enjoy their 
bath every week or alternate ones), to 
which it is not uncommon for parties to 
resort regardless of sexual distinctions. 
That super-heated, steamy, sudsy, birch- 
twig-flagellating process called a Rus- 
sian bath, must be too generally under- 
stood to warrant a description of the 


torture submitted to by the writer in 
fully acquainting himself with the insti- 
tution. 

The Oriental Church, integral in the 
authority of the Empire, maintained an 
establishment at each of the Fur Com- 


pany’s posts. It is represented here 
by a bishop, three priests and two dea- 
cons, who, with numerous acolytes, serve 
in the cathedral church. Those in the 
two lower orders of priesthood may 
marry—but for once; celibacy, however, 
is required of a bishop—that he has 
never married or is a widower. From 
its exterior, one is unprepared for the 
richness of decoration within St. Mi- 
chael’s; vessels of gold, inlaid with 
precious stones ; candelabra and other 
implements of silver; rich paintings 
within embossings of silver and gold. 
The sanctuary, occupying the head of 
the cruciform edifice, is shut off at 
times during the service by curiously 
ornate and latticed folding doors — in 
either arm a chapel—within the dome, 
Silver bas-relief representations of the 
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principal events in the life of our Sa- 
viour. The vestments in richness and 
design are in perfect keeping ; and the 
flowing locks and beards of all holding 
holy office impart a fitting feature in 
the ceremonials. A service continues 
seldom less than two hours, and is al- 
most entirely antiphonal; instruments 
of music are never employed, but often 
the chiming of the bells adds consonance 
to the responses of the choristers and 
the impressive ritual.. If a sermon is 
given, it is very brief and read by an 
acolyte from a printed book—none “ for 
the times” are issued by the sacred 
sfnod. There are no seats in the church ; 
the men stand in one part, the women 
in the other, side by side, prince and 
fisherman, officers with sailors and sol- 
diers, Russian and half-breed, factor’s 
wife and servant, all earnestly and de- 
voutly rendering worship and honor to 
the Holy Trinity. On special festivals, 
the floor is strewn with evergreens, and 
wreaths and banners and ribbons are 
additional decorations; the profusion 
of candles floods the building with light, 
and at all services the air is heavy with 
incense. The genuflections are frequent 
and extend to touching the forehead to 
the floor. In Lenten time when the lights 
were dimmed and all was expressive of 
woe, and night and day the services 
scarcely intermitted, priests and con- 
gregation would remain for many min- 
utes with faces to the dust murmuring 
their penitential supplications. The 
service is essentially symbolic, and 
though rendered in the Sclavonic tongue, 
its significance cannot be misunderstood 
nor its gorgeous richness unappreciated. 
What if there may have been gathered 
“accretions during the Dark Ages, from 
its contact with ignorance and heathen- 
ism,” reverence cannot be withheld from 
the Eastern Church, most venerable for 
its antiquity in the world, and which 
has kept up a succession of bishops 
in the same sees from the time of 
the Apostles till now. Holding to the 
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Julian calendar, the Russian dates are 
twelve days later than ours of the Gre- 
gorian, and their Sunday commences at 
sunset on our Friday ; but on both holy 
days full services are rendered. Christ- 
mas was observed with magnificent 
church ceremonials and merry domestic 
festivities, when from the laden Christ- 
mas trees the orphans and children of 
the poor exacted cheerful tribute. Till 
Ash-Wednesday was a continuous holi- 
day and carnival, and masking the stand- 
ard amusement. But their gladdest fes- 
tival was Easter, at which they enthu- 
siastically portrayed theiremotional and 
religious transition from penitential 
grief to hope and joy. Easter-even, at 
midnight, the bells chimed forth their 
liveliest, and the church, so long dark 
and funereal, blazed forth in dazzling 
light; the congregation in gayest attire, 
each one bearing a lighted candle, 
seemed in the greatest exhilaration. 
“Christos vaskrasce!” “Christos vas- 
krasce!” Christ is risen! was the in- 
spiring refrain repeated and echoed 
over and over throughout their triumphal 
celebration which continued ‘bree hours, 
terminating with the ceremony in which, 
after the clergy, each of the laity ex- 
changed with the bishop the salutation 
Christos vaskrasce! and a kiss upon 
each cheek and the chin; after which 
the same was interchanged generally 
among the congregation, promptly and 
cordially, uninfluenced by station or 
condition. All Easter-week the bells 
seemed never to cease chiming, and, as 
the days were sunny and balmy, the 
populace would stroll down by the river, 
and, with the inseparable tea-apparatus, 
arrange a picnic and follow with sylvan 
sports, quite irreconcilable with ideas of 
an hyperborean clime. Of the peculiar- 
ities in the sacraments and rites, bap- 
tism is celebrated at home to avoid ex- 
posure to cold, as the child is stripped 
and three times immersed. The name 
is then bestowed by the priest, and is 
supposed not to have been before re- 





vealed even to the parents. At funer- 
als the corpse is borne in an open coffin 
over evergreen boughs, strewn from the 
residence to the church, and thence to 
the cemetery:; and there is carried with 
it, in resemblance to the old classic cus- 
tom, a dish of rice cooked with raisins, 
which, after the interment, is returned 
to the home and partaken of daily by 
the mourning relations while it lasts. 
A wedding is an elaborate affair, and 
decidedly a trying ordeal, for the cere- 
mony requires nearly an hour for its per- 
formance. The pair, followed by proper 
attendants, and all bearing lighted can- 
dies, are met at the church door bya 
priest, who leads them to an altar be- 
neath the dome, where, after many genu- 
fiections and responses, an elegant crown 
is placed on the head of each and they 
are then led slowly three times around 
the altar, reciting the obligations they 
are about assuming. It is the bride’s 
privilege at any time before completing 
the third and last circuit, to withdraw 
from the engagement; that Rubicon 
passed, the plighting of troth is com- 
pleted by exchanging rings, drinking 
from a goblet wine three times in alter- 
nation, and then, after repeating their 
vows, they kiss the Bible, the cross, and 
their crowns; the bride furthermore 
kneels, and thrice crossing herself be- 
fore the image of the Virgin, kisses the 
feet. The ceremony terminates with a 
general embracing of the couple by their 
respective friends. On board every 
Russian vessel before sailing, high mass 
was celebrated, but though in general 
very interesting and unusual, the festi- 
vals and ceremonials are too numerous 
to warrant in this space even enumer- 
ating. 

Outside a line of palisades, and strag- 
gled along the water front, are about 
fifty square log huts or lodges compris- 
ing the Indian village. Within them, 
for the most part of the time, the popu- 
lation of about 1,000 are squatted, and 
in all stages of dress and undress, from 
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verminous blankets to a coating of soot ; 
while without a corresponding number 
of wolfish-faced dogs doze in day-time, 
and dolefully howl in concert through- 
out the night. A disgusting and dis- 
tinctive stench pervades the locality and 
all pertaining to it. A descriptive sum- 
mary (which would apply to and in- 
clude representatives of numerous other 
tribes, which from curiosity or for traffic 
thronged to the capital) must specify 
that they are indolent, besotted, dis- 
eased, thieving, and offensively impo- 
tent. When other means for procuring 
liquor fail, they may work. As a shag 
or gull is eaten with as much relish as 
venison, their hunting is graduated by 
convenience. They do not possess suffi- 
cient ingenuity to manufacture curious 
trinkets. Laws and regulations con- 
cerning the sale of spirits yet lack effi- 
cient stringency, for never a day or 
night passed but were seen drunken 
Indians, or their disgusting orgies dis- 
turbed the night. The Governor had 
been compelled, from prudential sanitary 
considerations, to separate and immure 
the sexes. Their thieving extends from 
adroit shop-lifting to stripping copper 
from ships’ bottoms. It is most extra- 
ordinary how their prowess and impor- 
tance have been overrated; they live 
on the coast or by rivers where fish 
abound, with no means of transportation 
save their rude canoes hollowed from 
logs; to retreat from the coast would be 
but to starve; they have no stock of 
supplies or ammunition, and possess but 
a few guns, and those ill-conditioned 
and of obsolete pattern. Distinct and 
dwindled tribes, all unallied and gener- 
ally tamely warring with each other, 
occupy the insignificant villages referred 
to. The Russians were first astonished 
at our force sent to occupy the territory, 
so much larger than they had ever main- 
tained, and then drolly amused that 
reénforcements should follow! The 
language of the Sitkans differs from the 
Chinook, and is a succession of unpleas- 
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ant gutturals; they make no stint in 
paint or ornaments for their tawny bod- 
ies, though many went through the win- 
ter barelegged and barefooted. The 
bodies of their dead are burned and' the 
ashes preserved in small hive-like struc- 
tures at the rear of the lodges, adorned 
with paganish art; some of the ashes, 
however, are mixed with soot, which 
the relatives smear over their faces (to 
wear, not to be washed off), and this, with 
closely-cropped hair, constitutes their 
garb of mourning. The medicine-men 
possess perquisites superior to the 
chiefs; the ceremony of constituting 
their office is termed fomanoss, and was 
witnessed at the coldest period in the 
year. The aspirants, some thirty young 
bucks, had been kept fasting and prac- 
tising incantations for two days, until 
wrought up to an almost frenzied condi- 
tion, when they were brought out, and 
in the presence of the entire population, 
stripped and plunged into the harbor; 
after remaining in the chilling water ten 
or fifteen minutes, they were called out 
and set to whipping each other, which 
they did vigorously and competitively ; 
then into the water and out again for “a 
course” at the hands of the “ Board.” 
This process continued an hour, and re- 
sulted in the “ plucking” of about two- 
thirds ; the others returned to resume 
their heathenish charms and maintain 
the fast. Next day the water and whip- 
ping tests were repeated and continued 
until one-half of the remainder of the 
“class” “bilged”; then the enduring 
ones, conducted to the principal chief’s 
lodge with great clamor and rejoicing, 
were admitted to a grand hoo-doo, 
which signaled and completed the con- 
ferring, secundum artem, ot the degree 
of medicine-men and bestowal of the 
power of sorcery. Some certain ani- 
mal is held sacred by every tribe ; this 
“emblem,” with the Sitkans, is the 
crow, and consequently those confident 
and garrulous birds sit at ease and caw 
in doorways and on window-sills. Their 
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vocation of scavengers now protects 
them rather than the superstitious indul- 
gence sanctioned by the Russians. 
Slaves are held among the tribes-—cap- 
tives and their descendants—and the 
Dahomey custom of sacrificing them, 
at the deaths of their owners or chiefs, 
still prevails. During the past few 
years the Russians had been accus- 
tomed to ransom the victims by ample 
outlays of stores and ammunition ; since 
the advent of the Americans, one se- 
lected for the pyre took refuge and ob- 
tained protection within the garrison. 
It requires an extensive stretch of the 
commonly accepted opinions concerning 
climatic characters, to appreciate the 
peculiar conditions at Sitka, so usual 
is it to fancy isothermal lines united and 
continued with those of latitude. Fol- 
lowing the parallel fifty-seven degrees 
thirty-five minutes (that of Sitka) east- 
ward, it crosses the floes in Hudson’s 
Bay, the northern part of frigid Labrador, 
and passes within less than two degrees of 
Greenland’s icy shore ; but the isother- 
mal line extended, emerges at, or below, 
the capes of Virginia; as well might 
Chesapeake Bay be cited as the region 
of icebergs and the habitat of the wal- 
rus and polar bear, as Sitka Sound. A 
great stream of aqueous vapor perpetu- 
ally rising from the western waters, and 
borne over that part of the Alaskian 
coast, maintains a high mean tempera- 
ture and of moderate range. Striking 
the vast mountain barriers, condensa- 
tion as constantly results, and that its 
product, rain, does not continuously de- 
scend, is but from meteorologic acci- 
dents, which deflect the currents and 
vary the susception of the condensing 
surfaces. Those “little accidents,” how- 
ever, are not of frequent occurrence. 
Statistics may show that in other locali- 
ties a greater amount of water falls during 
the year, but at none could be recorded 
more frequent showers. In winter, even, 
the fall of rain greatly exceeds that of 
snow. Nor is there any considerable 
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product of ice; upon the artificial lake 
but seven inches formed, and that po- 
rous and unmarketable. Glenboke (deep) 
Lake, beyond the first eastern range, 
remains open except about the shores. 
In the harbor once only was noticed a 
few thin patches of ,ice, not sufficient, 
however, to retard a boat’s progress. 
Beyond gardening, no agricultural at- 
tempts had been made, and it is yet to 
be demonstrated if they are unadvisable. 
In that alluvial soil trees attain tropi- 
cal dimensions, and the thickets are al- 
most impenetrable; and to meet the 
most distant advance of spring, the 
grasses and wild flowers spring forth 
with astonishing forwardness. 

Before the ships which transported 
our expedition had discharged their 
cargoes, there occurred a storm unprece- 
dented in the memory and traditions of 
the inhabitants, reports of which were 
ominously mingled in the accounts of 
the inauguration of the newdomain. It 
was terrific; bursting forth suddenly in 
the full fury of a northern storm—strand- 
ing ships, razing buildings, besoming 
the coast. After that, and until the 
vernal equinoctial, winds were not more 
violent than at lower latitudes on the 
Pacific. In midwinter the daylight was 
diminished to six hours and a few min- 
utes’ duration. For weeks neither sun, 
moon, nor other heavenly body would be 
visible. In best weathers the diurnal 
light, for a good portion of its continu- 
ance, but faintly streamed forth from 
behind the mountains, where the mists 
drift and dull clouds hang. Lacking 
the stimulus of light ; the dampness af- 
fecting animal spirits barometrically ; 
intercourse with the outer world almost 
cut off; restricted, necessarily, in ex- 
ercise ; even gustatory sense palled by 
unchanging diets of game—through such 
an hibernation “the contented mind” 
might brave nostalgia, but the sensitive 
body scarcely hyperemia! 

Exhibitions of the aurora borealis 
were less frequent than we had inferred, 
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but on one occasion, late in spring, oc- 
curred a display exceeding our excited 
expectations. Brilliant and symmetrical 
arches first spanned the heavens ; then, 
rows of perpendicular flaming columns 
extended up from the horizon as if in 
support ; then, again, all would dissolve, 
glide off, or sink down among the side 
scenes the mountains provided. Next, 
from a glowing spot at the zenith, con- 
centric discs diverged, rapidly revolv- 
ing, expanding, contracting, interming- 
ling; some whisking away from the 
nucleus and waltzing off across the sky, 
and all displaying lustrous variations of 
the prismatic spectrum, from faintest 
amber to deepest, softest violet. The 
morning’s advancing light dimmed those 
gorgeous pyrotechnics of nature ere our 
enjoyment approached satiety. 

The change of season from damp and 
darkness to light and warmth, seemed 
more marked and genial in influence 
than that which in lower latitudes 


tardily dispels the snow and frosts, and 


difficultly lures spring from the lap of 
winter—the daylight expanded so rapid- 
ly; the foliage so promptly and grate- 
fully responded to the. warmer showers ; 
the animating industry of the fisherman 
preparing their tackle for a harvest 
scarcely short of the miraculous; the 
incessant clanging of the augmenting 
swarms of sea-fowl; the long lines of 
wild geese (dwindled to faintest trace on 
the southern sky), returning to their 
native fastnesses—all, were not less ex- 
hilarating than diverting. By the last 
of May there was no night; the evening 
and morning twilights intermingled and 
merged into the day, and all through 
the twenty-four hours were heard the 
cheerful chirpings of the migratory sing- 
ing birds. 

Concerning the products and re- 
sources of our new possessions outside 
Baranoff and adjacent islands, the writer 
obtained no more reliable information 
than that which has been collated and 
extensively circulated by correspondents 
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and pamphleteers, from the marvellous 
recitals of voyagers, hunters, and Indian 
traders ; but with such tangible evidence 
as the fisheries afford, and the packages 
of valuable furs which fill warehouses 
and laden ships, and such a vastness of 
forest surrounding, one is at a loss as 
to what is not credible. 

Nimrodian excursions, necessarily un- 
dertaken in boats and often conducted 
for leagues, beyond the usual successes, 
discovered to us many rare, and some 
unrecognized, ornithological specimens, 
and afforded wonderful varieties of 
scenery. In one mazy region we landed 
and visited the (to the Russians) famous 
Klutchy—a series of hot mineral springs 
issuing from the rocks at least fifty feet 
above tide mark, and with a tempera- 
ture of one hundred and forty-eight de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. Suitable buildings 
were erected there by the Fur Company, 
whither were sent intractable cases of 
rheumatism, scorbutic and other diseases 
common to the climate, and thé report 
is unvarying of benefits experienced. 

To this changed dominion flocked in 
amplest proportion, a herd of all sorts 
and conditions of men—Alaskan pio- 
neers, aspirants for colonial emoluments 
and honors. Before our first sunset 
gun was fired, their preémpting stakes 
dotted the ground, and ere long they 
had framed a city charter, devised laws. 
and remunerative offices, and by an 
election, at which less than one hun- 
dred votes were mustered, gave public- 
ity to, and inaugurated their schemes. 
Their squatter claims were confirmed 
and recorded ; next cropped out a judi+ 
ciary. Though first confined to disputes 
among themselves, it soon extended to 
passing final judgment in cases involv- 
ing life and liberty, and even in matters 
of nice international complexity, utterly 
ignoring in act and appearance the mili- 
tary presence and only legally consti- 
tuted and competent authority. Some 
such a course, perhaps, is unavoidable 
in the incipiency of colonization, though 
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it reflects humiliatingly upon the nation- 
ality of those concerned. Speculation 
became rife and unreasonable, and sus- 
picion rested upon the commonest com- 
mercial transactions—while the prices 
for the veriest necessities of life were so 
inflated, that actual distress threatened 
the poorer classes and the unwisely 
venturesome. Whether influenced by 
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these conditions or not, the large ma- 
jority of the employés did not accept 
the beneficent provision of Article III 
of the Treaty—admitting them “to the 
enjoyments of all the rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States”—but returned within the Em- 
pire as transportation could be provided 
for them. 





MR. COLUMBUS CORIANDER’S GORILLA. 


Y article on the Origin of the Hu- 

man Species had been months 

in preparation. Much of the fame which 
I have since secured by its publication 
in that widely-circulated magazine, the 
Interoceanic Monthly, is due to the 
fact that I spent weeks*in deep investi- 
gations in ethnological science, compar- 
ing results, and especially examining the 


points of resemblance which exist in the 
brute creation and the nobler race of 


man, To say that I utterly overthrew 
the Darwinian theory, and quite demol- 
ished the tribe of pretenders who have 
since attempted to imitate that great 
apostle of error, may not be strictly in 
accordance with modesty, but hosts of 
candid friends will admit that it is strict- 
ly true. I know very well that, though 
my untiring labors in the cause of science 
are not yet thoroughly appreciated, an 
admiring posterity will dwell with de- 
light on the name of Samuel Simcox 
as the benefactor of his race, who 
showed where that race had its birth, 
and from what primitive elements it 
sprang. For further particulars, see the 
Interoceanic Monthly for June, 18—. 
My favorite haunt during the progress 
of my article was Coriander’s Menage- 
rie; having resolved that this should 
be the masterpiece of my life, I spared 
neither labor nor expense upon it, and 
actually procured a season ticket to the 
menagerie, and passed many pleasant 


hours in watching the wild animals, 
studying their habits, and drawing 
many valuable conclusions from their 
points of resemblance and difference. 
Consequently, though the apes and 
monkeys had furnished me with an 
inexhaustible fund of amusement and 
interest, I was delighted beyond meas- 
ure when it was announced that Corian- 
der had secured a live: gorilla for his 
collection of wild beasts. An agent 
had been despatched to Africa and had 
sent home, with great secresy, a real 
live specimen of this dreadful beast; 
and so well had all the negotiations 
been kept that nobody knew of what 
was being done, until the monster was 
fairly caged and on exhibition at Cori- 
ander’s Menagerie. I entered with zest 
upon a study of the creature’s habits 
and peculiarities; and, while the idle 
curiosity of mere wonder-mongers kept 
a vast crowd about the cage wherein 
the furious beast was confined, I calmly 
surveyed it from a safe distance and 
made my scientific observations for the 
benefit of mankind. And when vulgar 
wonder at the strange beast had some- 
what subsided, and*I could get nearer 
the cage and watch the gorilla, I was 
more and more impressed with the hu- 
man traits which I discovered in the 
extraordinary animal. His manner of 
reclining was, though impish, half hu- 
man; and his grotesque gait, as he 
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sprang from side to side of the narrow 
prison, was suggestive of his supposi- 
titious congener—man ; even his terrible 
howl, which rent the air of the museum 
constantly, had a human shade of sound, 

One rainy day when the great hall of 
the museum was unusually vacant of 
visitors, I almost leaned against the 
cage in my eager watch of the move- 
ments of the gorilla. I fancied him 
roaming his native African jungles, the 
terror of every living thing, or rearing, 
with a strange and grotesque solicitude, 
his young family. I wondered how 
much akin to human love and hate were 
the passions that raged beneath that 
hairy breast, and how much of real feel- 
ing was in the loud and anguished howl 
that occasionally burst from those fang- 
like jaws. Thus speculating, I drew in- 
cautiously near the bars of the cage 
where the monster restlessly paced up 
and down, and was inexpressibly startled 
at feeling his hot breath on my cheek, 
while from his huge, hairy lips came 
the sound—* Sam!” I actually jumped 
with astonishment, whereupon the crea- 
ture beseechingly said: “Hush, hush, 
for Heaven’s sake do not leave me!” 
Mustering courage enough to ask what 
all this meant, the gorilla answered: “I 
‘am your old friend, Jack Gale; don’t 
leave me.” 

So Coriander’s famous gorilla was 
none other than my old crony, Jack Gale. 

And this is how Jack happened to be 
a gorilla: 

Coriander’s keepers were too watch- 
ful to permit much conversation, but 
taking from the gorilla—for such he stil 
was to me—the address of Jack Gaie, 
No. 1283 Morusmultisaulis Street, I 
went home to revise some of my deduc- 
tions relative to the origin of the human 
species, founded on observations of the 
gorilla in a state of comparative wild- 
ness. The menagerie closed at ten 
o’clock in the evening, and precisely at 
half-past ten I was at Jack’s lodgings, 
to which I climbed up four flights of 
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crooked and very dark stairways. The 
room was small and cheerless; the win- 
dows were carefully guarded by thick 
curtains; three or four swinging bars 
depended from the ceiling for the prac- 
tice of its inmate in acrobatic exercises ; 
across the foot of the bed lay a well- 
dressed gorilla’s skin, and at a small 
table, and absorbing the contents of a 
pot of beer, sat the wearer of this dis- 
carded robe. This was the haunt of 
the African gorilla. He told his story 
in a few words. 

“When you and I were used to ialk 
with each other along the Tallapoos; 
and Athens wire, I never thought ‘o 
meet you as a live gorilla; but here! 
am. After the war was over and the 
Government discharged so many cele- 
graph operators, it was hard scracching 
for a while; and after you ari I left 
the Decapolis office, I was well-nigh 
broke more than once, oniy a few cents 
standing between me and beggary. But 
I kept a stiff upyer lip and struggled 
up to Cincinnat, where I met with 
Coriander, He was out there with his 
menagerie an¢ was about to come on to 
this city and open a big show. He isa 
great old vilain, but he has the sweet- 
est, nices: little daughter that ever was 
given teman. You have n’t seen Clara 
Coriander, have you? No? Well, you 
have not seen the loveliest and best girl 
in the world, then. But, as I was say- 
ing, old Coriander was preparing fora 
year’s campaign in this city, and allotted 
a great deal on a real, live gorilla which 
had been captured in the wilds of Africa 
somewhere. Oh, curse that gorilla; I 
wish I had been dead before ever I 
heard of him.” 

And here Jack groaned. 

“T loved Clara Coriander. I suppose 
you have guessed that outalready. But 
it was the old story: poor young mam 
without fortune or friends; crpal P@t- 
ents determined that their ony daughter 
shall not marry a beggars young lady 
inconsolable and devoted to aforesaid 
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poor young man, but dreadfully afraid 
of papa, whose only child sheis. Well, 
Coriander came on here and I followed, 
the old man giving me the job of writing 
his posters and advertisements—to keep 
me from starving, I suppose. The long- 
expected Gooroo arrived from Zanzibar, 
but no gorilla was there on board for Mr. 
Coriander; there was a skin of that 
celebrated animal, the beast himself 
having departed this life off the island 
of St. Helena, in imitation of the ex- 
ample of another much-feared person 
who once resided in that locality. 
Coriander was frantic. The great 
end of his menagerie was not to be his. 
His long-cherished plans were a wreck ; 
his money was spent for naught; he 
had no gorilla. After all, I rather like 
the old wretch (Coriander I mean). He 


has an zbsolute passion for his ‘ profes- 
sion,’ as he calls it, and was more in 
despair because he had no gorilla, than 


because it was a ad financial opera- 
tion, which left hin without that for 
which he had spent so much money. 
He was wretched in his disappointment, 
and postponed indefinitdy the opening 
of his menagerie, though ny elegant ad- 
vertisements were in all the papers, and 
our flaming posters covered tre walls of 
the city from one end to the other. 
Gloom reigned in the house of Corian- 
der. 

‘““This was my opportunity. I was in 
love with Clara and without any perma- 
neéntnccupation. Presenting myself be- 
fore tne old man, I said: ‘Mr. Corian- 
der, you want a gorilla?’ 

“To be sure,’ said he testily. 

“*T will furnish you with one.’ 

“¢ The devil you will !’ 

“* Look here,’ said I, stepping back 
a few paces. Grasping the top of a 
heavy old wardrobe that stood in the 
room, I swuug myself up, clambered 
aion the top, sprang up and down, over 
chairs an tables, raced around the 
room with large strides and jumps, and 
finally wound up my performances by 
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rushing at the astonished Coriande. 
and, beating my breast, gave a terrific 
howl, that fairly made the old man 
quail as he writhed in his chair. I had 
not been practising for nothing, evi- 
dently. Coriander was actually fright- 
ened. 

“«What does this mean,’ he gasped, 
with some rage mingled with his pertur- 
bation. 

“*T am the live gorilla from the wilds 
of Africa,’ said I. ‘Give ‘me my skin 
that arrived by the Gooroo from Zanzi- 
bar, and I will scare this city out of its 
senses when the managerie opens, after 
a brief delay on account of the difficulty 
of preparing for the enormous additions, 
which a discriminating public will be 
delighted to see.’ 

“Qld Coriander embraced me with 
tears in his eyes, declaring that I was 
a real genius, and was born to the show 
business. 

“<¢But,’ said I, ‘though I am poor 
and need the money which you will pay 
me, I have one other condition, and that 
is that you shall give me your daughter's 
hand if I succeed.’ 

“ The old man was rather taken aback 
at this, and flatly refused at first; and 
ve wrangled over the matter for two or 
taree days, but, after seeing me in the 


* skin of the gorilla go through many an- 


tics and performances, he reluctantly 
gave in and agreed that after one year 
of gorilla life in his service I should 
have the happiness of marrying Clara. 
He only stipulated that I should not 
hereafter tell anybody of the cheat, and 
that not even Clara should know of it 
now. 

“T am aware that my profession is 
not high art, as you call it, and on hot 
days it is precious uncomfortable. But 
what won’t a fellow do under the press- 
ure of an exchequer in distress, and 
enticed by the promise of the hand of 
the prettiest and best girl in the world? 
The pay is not much, but I keep soul 
and body together, which is more than 
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some poor devils do in this great city. Laban’s kinsman. The cunning rascal 
By the way, Sam, have you got five had a fashion of leaping at the bars 
dollars about you?” when curious people came too near, 
Now, if there was anything that Jack driving them away from a narrow in- 
Gale specially loved, it was the state of spection by his hideous yells and angry 
being in debt. He was never so happy mouthings. But his roars, which were 
as when in debt, and when by accident, really artistic in their brutal sonorous- 
or the interference of friends, he got ness, served us a good purpose. As I 
out of it, he was uneasy and wretched, was night editor on the Daily High- 
apparently, until he got in again. The yer, and kept pretty close from ten 
normal condition of the man was debt; until three o’clock in the morning, and 
so when he asked me for a loan, I could Jack was caged until the hour at which 
not help laughing ; and I told him that I went to work, it was not easy for us 
he had undoubtedly found one of the to meet. So we exchanged the saluta- 
greatest privations of his gorillalifetobe tions of the day and a few scraps of 
the difficulty of contracting new debts. news by using our old signals, learned 
“That ’s a fact,” said Jack; “the long ago in the telegraph office. In- 
menagerie opens at eight o’clock in the stead of the rat-tat-tat of the little in- 
morning; it takes me a good hour to strument so familiar to both of us, Jack, 
get myself up for the day; and we don’t bya series of long or short howls and 
shut up until ten o’clock at night; so grunts, gave me his message, to which 
you see my professional duties are very I replied by careless taps of my cane or 
confining, and a real, live African gorilla hand, nobody suspecting that my casual 
is not supposed to have first-rate credit movements meant anything, nor sup- 
with the people who poke stale sand- posing for an instant that a sudden 
wiches and peanuts through his cage- burst of African forest yells, which sent 
bars by day.” a fat lady nearly into hysterics, and 
I promised Jack that if old Seanecks, made two small children howl with ap- 
of the /uteroceanic Monthly, accepted prehension, merely meant “She with 
my article on the Origin of the Human the pink bonnet is my Clara.” 
Species I would divide the proceeds And it must be confessed that Clara 
with him. Jack and I had shared and Coriander was an exceedingly attractive 
shared alike with our little gains too young person. Blonde, slight in figure, 
often in years gone by for me to remem- and with one of those fair, transparent 
ber which owed the other now. Be- complexions that make you think of a 
sides, I told him that I had studied his light shining through an alabaster vase, 
habits as a gorilla and he had some Clara Coriander was certainly as lovely 
claim upon the profits of an article in a girl as one ever lays eyes upon. Be- 
which his personal peculiarities figured sides, she was an only daughter, and 
so largely. old Coriander had grown rich in the 
During the next few days I observed menagerie business. Jack was a lucky 
the characteristics of Coriander’s Afri- dog (gorilla, 1 should say) to gain her 
can gorilla with new interest. He per- hand—if he ever did; but one could 
formed wonderfully well; it was difficult not help thinking, as he noted her 
to realize that the hairy, ravening, agile, dainty manner and delicate, somewhat 
and grotesquely-moving beast, from diéstingud face, that she was hardly the 
which every visitor shrank back aghast, girl to fancy a fellow who had person 
was only jolly Jack Gale serving out his ated a gorilla, even for her hand. I 
hard servitude for an anticipated bride, was afraid that Jack had made a mis- 
very much after the ancient fashion of take in thus debasing himself to the 
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absurd passion of her cruel parent for 
the possession of a gorilla. Moreover, 
by debarring himself from her society 
for a greater portion of the time (Sun- 
days only excepted), he left the field open 
for some more fortunate rival who might, 
in the mean time, carry off the prize. 

But Jack felt sure that he was all 
right, and by a precious bit of decep- 
tion he had led Clara to believe that he 
was hard at work, night and day, at 
some legitimate calling, earning money 
for his future ambitious designs in life. 
The poor little thing believed in him, 
but Jack said it was very hard for him 
to be obliged to see his beloved flirting, 
right before his eyes at the menagerie 
(for the girl had a taste for natural his- 
tory, and was there often), with some 
perfumed dangler who was in love with 
her pretty face and old Coriander’s 
money. On these occasions he hated 
himself for his mean disguise, and found 
satisfaction in howling at the gay party 
in such dreadful fashion as sent them 
quaking from his cage; and then he 
cursed himself for having driven away 
his lovely angel, and was smitten with 
sudden remorse as he saw her rose-hued 
cheeks blanch at his terrific cries. At 
such times he could with difficulty re- 
strain himself from shouting: “ Don’t 
be frightened, dear, it’s only Jack!” 
But he was fortunately preserved from 
such an untimely exposure. 

Old Seanecks was very mean, and, 
though he accepted my article on the 
Origin of the Human Species, only paid 
me the pitiful sum of twenty dollars for 
that valuable contribution to knowledge. 
Twenty dollars for the labor and thought 
of weeks! Was ever anything so ab- 
surd? And there was Jack confidently 
expecting at least twenty-five dollars to 
purchase a birthday present for Clara. 
Jack loved to make presents, and the 
deeper he got into debt the more pres- 
ents did he bestow on his friends. Such 
another whole-souled fellow as he was, 
to be sure. 
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But I pocketed the disappointment 
along with the money and went straight- 
way to the menagerie. There was quite 
a little ctowd about Jack’s cage, stand- 
ing at a respectful distance. In his 
capacity as the real African gorilla, Jack 
had just avenged himself on a danger- 
ous rival by snatching off his matchless 
wig. This gentleman had long deceived 
his friends with his ambrosial locks, but 
Jack’s quick eye had discovered the cheat 
and he seized a favorable moment to make 
a grab for it. To his inexpressible joy, 
it came off in his paw, and the discom- 
fited gallant stood with his bare poll 
in the presence of the giggling and 
amused Clara Coriander. The amateur 
gorilla was in a frenzy of delight, and 
tore up and down his cage, scattering 
Mr. Jonquil’s chestnut curls with sav- 
age glee. Old Coriander afterward had 
to pay for the wig, of course, but he 
was so delighted with the stroke of show- 
man genius displayed in its destruction 
that he paid the bill without a murmur. 
None but a wild and savage animal, of 
course, would “snatch a gentleman bald- 
headed,” as the old man expressed it. 
I suppose some of my readers, who 
now recollect the occurrence, will agree 
with Mr. Coriander in his opinion. 

After the little crowd which this amus- 
ing affair had drawn around the cage, 
dispersed in various directions, I drew 
near enough to hand Jack a ten-dollar 
note, which was his share of the pro- 
ceeds of my article in the /nteroceanic 
Monthly. He snatched it furtively, for 
the keepers were not far off, and cram- 
ming it into his ferocious jaws (lined 
with blood-red velvet), he howled in his 
usual sfaccato style, “ Didn’t I scalp 
old Jonquil, though !” 

One of the keepers approaching me, 
said suspiciously, “ Look a-here, young 
man, you make entirely too free with 
that ere beast. He’s awful, he is, and 
some day he’ll just go for you, if you 
ain’t keerful. Why, this arternoon, he 
jest tote a gentleman’s skelp clean off 
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his head, and he was bore out in a faint- 
in’ condition. Jest see the hair of him 
all scattered over the cage.” 

I humbly thanked him for the cau- 
tion, and drew off, asking for informa- 
tion as to the creature’s habits. He 
was very communicative, and enlight- 
ened me with much valuable knowl- 
edge relative to his diet, averring that 
he invariably was fed before the men- 
agerie was “pened, the raw meat and 
live rabbits which he devoured exasper- 
ating him by their blood to that degree 
that it was not safe for any person but 
the keeper to come into his sight. The 
gorilla enjoyed this confidential commu- 
nication and roared his approval thus: 
“He’s the head liar of this menagerie.” 

Jack and I kept up a casual corre- 
spondence from day to day by means of 
our telegraphic signals, for I had little 
time to see him when off duty. Occa- 
sionally I strolled in of an evening to 
commiserate his fearful ex#uz and cheer 
him up with a friendly sign, or, when 
opportunity offered, to chat furtively 
with the man-gorilla, who swore dread- 
fully at the bad bargain which he had 
made. His confinement was growing 
excessively irksome, and though his 
constant exercise kept him in good bod- 
ily health, poor Jack lost his spirits and 
grew positively wretched in mind. One 
night, when I had managed to find time 
to visit him at his “den” in Morus- 
multicaulis Street, he grew quite plain- 
tive over his unhappy condition. 

“Hang it, Sam,” said he, “ you have 
no idea how mad it makes me to think 
that I have shut myself up in that cage 
for a year and with no chance of getting 
out without telling Clara what I have 
been doing. And there she goes pot- 
tering about the menagerie, like a 
blessed little angel as she is, without 
the least idea that Jack, unhappy Jack, 
is glowering at her from his cursed go- 
rilla prison, longing to say the words 
that would bring confusion and dismay 
upon all of us. And then when I see 
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some other fellow flirting around with 
her, and old Coriander leering over her 
head at me, knowing full well how ag- 
gravated I am, why, it just makes me 
wild.” 

I comforted Jack as wellas I could, 
and bade him hope that some stroke of 
luck would yet deliver him from his vol- 
untary thraldom and bring him to his 
love. He was hopeful that old Corian- 
der would find the gorilla business un- 
profitable, and would offer to buy him 
off, or consent to shorter terms. He 
vowed one day that unless relief soon 
came, he would address the crowd about 
his cage and inform them that he was 
an unmitigated humbug; that he was 
no gorilla at all, but a distressed gentle- 
man, John Gale by name, temporarily 
held in duress by that old rascal, Colum- 
bus Coriander. But he restrained him- 
self and waited. It was well that he 
did. 

One evening, finding an unemployed 
half-hour at my disposal, I sauntered 
into the menagerie hall, and watched 
the poor weary beasts slowly composing 
themselves to their unquiet slumbers. 
It was nearly time to close the show 
for the night, and not many people 
were left to stroll about among the 
cages. Old Coriander was there with 
his fat wife, the lovely Clara floating 
about in a cloudy white dress, and fol- 
lowed by a train of admiring swains. 
The poor gorilla was stretched at full 
length on the floor of his cage, with his 
face sullenly turned to the rear parti- 
tion. Passing by the poor fellow, with 
a little pang of regret, I stopped before 
a cage of apes, poor Jack’s next-door 
neighbors. No wonder that he felt 
blue sometimes. 

Suddenly there was a rush of hurry- 
ing feet ; a strange confusion pervaded 
the whole place, lately so quiet and 
still; and above the pungent odor of 
the menagerie, I detected that of burn- 
ing wood. The place was on fire, and 
instantly everybody ran for the exits. 
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The hall was filled with blinding smoke ; 
the red tongues of flame thrust them- 
selves eagerly through the thin parti- 
tions which separated the main exhibftion 
hall from the lumber-rooms in the rear. 
And the people who rushed selfishly 
down the narrow stairways fled not only 
from the flames, but from the poor beasts 
who cowered in their cages, or roared 
angrily as they caught the mad excite- 
ment around them. The scene was 
terrible ; the crackling, roaring fires 
sweeping out into the long room; the 
wild terror of the caged animals; the 
shrieks and cries of flocks of suddenly- 
liberated strange birds ; and the surg- 
ing clouds of smoke which rolled 
through the high arches overhead. 
Passing near the gorilla’s cage I heard 
Jack’s voice, as he yelled with stentorian 
lungs: “ Will nobody let me out? Oh, 
will nobody let me out?” Quick as 
thought I ran behind his cage, and un- 
fastened the narrow flap that closed the 
opening. In another moment the Afri- 
can gorilla was out and across the hall, 
to where a blonde young lady in a white 
dress was being helplessly borne along 
by old Coriander, also encumbered by 
the stout mother of Miss Clara—for Jack 
had seen that his beloved was ‘in mortal 
danger. Raising the fainting girl in his 
strong arms, the hairy monster rushed 
down the stairs, astounding the coming 
firemen with the sight of a ferocious 
gorilla carrying off a respectable young 
lady, whose flaxen curls lay lovingly 
over the dreadful shoulders of the beast, 
which, with ludicrous failure, endeavored 
to caress the pallid face of the young 
lady, with his hairy jaws, stiff with pad- 
ding and whalebone, and nicely lined 
with blood-red velvet. 

The gorilla fled up the street, bearing 
his dainty burden—for, agce in sight, 
he could not stop without exposure. 
Plodding travellers on the illuminated 
sidewalks were startled by the swift ap- 
parition of a gorilla carrying off a young 
lady who was borne into dark alleys 
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to be eaten in the obscurity of some 
hidden den. Casual wayfarers through 
back streets shrieked and ran as they 
beheld a flaming hairy dragon leaping 
with enormous strides, and carrying the 
corpse of a nice young person hanging 
over his shoulder. Good Mrs. Harris, 
who keeps the lodging-house at No. 
1283 Morusmulticaulis Street, fell 
down in a deadly swoon at her own 
doorway, as she was returning from 
class-meeting, to see the Evil One, 
equipped with the traditional head, 
horns, and tail-—-breathing fire and sul- 
phurous smoke, and violently deporting 
a beautiful young lady, who had, for 
love of dress and other wordly vanities, 
sold herself to the Old Nick. Vaulting 
over the prone body of the insensible 
Mrs. Harris, Jack eluded his few pur- 
suers, and darted up the stairs to his 
own private den, where he shut and 
locked himself and his fair burden from 
the world. 

The lovely Clara revived shortly, and, 
opening her eyes, shut them again with 
a great scream. She was in the-den of 
the African gorilla. There was more 
fainting, and more anguish on the part 
of Jack, who cursed his luck and his 
folly together. “It’s Jack; it’s only 
Jack,” he cried with real agony as he 
tore off his mask, and the young lady, 
slowly returning to her senses, once 
more opened her eyes and beheld her 
lover, a real African gorilla from h 
chin downward, but possessing a very 
resolute yet anxious human head—very 
like Jack Gale’s, with the scalp and 
grinning jaws of the defunct monster 
hanging behind his ears. 

This was an extraordinary situation; 
a nice young lady in a strange garret, 
confronted by an erratic young man in 
semi-gorilla costume ; his countenance 
flushed with excitement and exercise; 
his eyes wild with anxiety and alarm, 
and his whole manner that of a person 
who is in a state of utter quandary. 
The truth of history compels me to re- 
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cord the fact that Miss Clara Coriander 
threw up her hands and laughed as 
she would die. She was a sensible girl, 
and liked a good joke. Old Cori- 
ander’s plans were laid bare to her 
clear vision in one moment; she saw 
through the whole trick and laughed 
in the face of the astonished Mr. 
Gale. 

“ Oh, Jack,” she said, as soon as she 
could recover her breath, “how could 
you be such a fool? Where am I? 
How shall I ever get home? Oh, oh, 
oh.” To all of which Jack could only 
reply by instalments. But, by secluding 
the young lady on the stairway, he suc- 
ceeded in preparing for their return to 
the Coriander mansion. Through the 
half-deserted streets the young couple 
went in different guise from that in 
which they had before astonished those 
who saw them flee. The gorilla deliv- 
ered up the old man’s daughter and was 
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glad to be told that the menagerie, not 
quite ruined, must needs be closed for 
a few months for repairs. 

The show opened again in due sea- 
son with new attractions, under the 
management of Coriander and Gale. 
But in all the lines of cages of rare 
beasts, no African gorilla was to be 
found. In lieu thereof they showed a 
handsomely stuffed skin of the much- 
lamented beast which come to an un- 
timely end in consequence of a cold 
caught by exposure at the great men- 
agerie fire. Coriander’s heart relented 
when Jack saved his daughter from the 
burning building, and he found his in- 
ventive genius invaluable in the show 
business. 

I have seen the only young gorilla 
born on American soil, of which there 
is any account. It has pink cheeks and 
blue eyes, and is learning to answer to 
the name of Clara Gale. 
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CAPTAIN of the western wood ; 
Thou that apest Robin Hood! 
Green above thy scarlet hose, 
How thy velvet mantle shows ; 
Never tree like thee arrayed, 
O thou gallant of the glade! 


When the fervid August sun 
Scorches all it looks upon, 

And the balsam of the pine 

Drips from stem to needle fine, 
Round thy compact shade arranged, 
Not a leaf of thee is changed! 


When the yellow autumn sun 
Saddens all it looks upon, 


Spreads its sackcloth on the hills, 
Strews its ashes in the rills, 

Thou, thy scarlet hose dost doff, 
And in limbs of purest buff, 
Challengest the sombre glade 

For a sylvan masquerade. 


Where, O where, shall he begin 
Who would paint thee—Harlequin ? 
With thy waxen burnished leaf, 
With thy branches’ red relief, 

With thy poly-tinted fruit, 

In thy spring or autumn suit ; 
Where begin, and O, where end, 


Thou whose charms all art transcend ? 





ETC, 


APART from the sanctity, which, in the 
eyes of patriotic Californians, invests the 
persons of those who have once breathed 
the free air of this remarkable State, Mr. 
Samuel Bowles, of the Springfield Repud- 
fican, has our sympathy for his happy 
deliverance from a jail and a public dinner. 
The first seems to have been effected by his 
friends ; the last appears to rest solely upon 
his own individual strength and sagacity. 
As acaptive, with the “Argus eyes” of a sym- 
pathizing and independent press upon him, 
his conduct was irreproachable. The se- 
rene martyr calmly ate his tea and toast, 
and evolved copy for the Repudlican. Fiske 
might capture the body, but he could not 
utterly subdue the editorial instinct. And 
yet, for an outrage as unparalleled as this, 
everything seems to have gone off pleasant- 
ly, and everybody seems to have been satis- 
fied. Mr. Fiske was content, for he had 
gained his point—expensively, it is true— 
but yet he had gained it; Mr. Bowles was 
content, for he had vindicated principle 
over his tea and toast, and received, as he 
deserved, the warmest popular sympathy. 
Everybody might have shaken hands with 
everybody else, and the performance have 
concluded with a walk-round by the com- 
pany. For up to this time the dreadful Mr. 
Bonner had not appeared with his exceed- 
ingly liberal terms, and his feverish desire 
to advertise the whole affair and the Ledger 
gratuitously. 

No thoughtful, just, or politic man, will, 
in any way, excuse or do aught but strongly 
condemn the outrage upon Mr. Bowles. 
But we, his editorial brethren, knowing that 
the press is a Mighty Engine, a Palladium, 
an Aigis, a Keystone, and several other re- 
markable things closely related to Greek, 
Roman, and American Democracy, will be 
apt to reiterate these facts with more or less 
vociferation and confusion for some months 
to come. Already symptoms of this eruptive 
eloquence may be detected. And yet the 
fact is none the less established, that an edi- 
tor, who wilfully misuses his strength, is 


amenable to the law in proportion to his 
power to injure. 

There is one lesson which the California 
press may learn from the conduct of its 
Eastern brethren in this felicitously grave 
affair. It is to so conduct these little differ- 
ences of policy, partisanship, and methods, 
that they shall not preclude perfect céopera- 
tion on questions of journalistic dignity or 
principle. Sincerely as we may sympathize 
with Mr. Bowles, on the other side of the 
continent, if the editor of the San Francisco 
Daily Clarion were to-morrow haled 
through the streets to prison for a pro- 
fessional act, would his brother of the 
Watch Tower, or his compatriot of the Bea- 
con, Clamor at the jail doors for his release ? 
Would they pour their gathered thunders 
against the offender, however great his 
wealth or advertising possibilities ? Judging 
from the past, they would not. But, judg- 
ing from the present, we believe they would, 
and for this we have to thank Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield Repudlican. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 


RoE, Dec. 15th, 1868. 


THERE is less of interest te communicate 
to our readers, this month, than was fur- 
nished in our last review of political and 
general news in Europe. All eyes are still 
fixed upon Spain; but the friends of that 
country are not quite so happy about her 
future as they were directly after the late 
revolution, and her enemies are lifting their 
heads. Union is absolutely necessary, and 
yet councils are somewhat divided. The 
majority of her men in power are altogether 
in favor of constitutional monarchy. The 
right monarch does not seem to be easily 
forthcoming, while the hopes of the wrong 
monarchs strengthen, and their efforts in- 
crease. Queen Isabella has*sent a messen- 
ger to confer with the Minister of War, of- 
fering pardon and other fine things if he 
will bring about the return of his lawful 
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sovereign. (There are old condemnations 
to death hanging over him, which can al- 
ways be easily carried out.) Large sums of 
money find their way from the treasury of 
the late Queen into the coffers of her friends 
in Spain. There are occasional manifesta- 
tions in favor of the old Government, fo- 
mented, of course, by the very large clerical 
party. 

On the other hand, Republican ideas are 
strengthening every day. There are con- 
stant meetings, processions, and demonstra- 
tions of all kinds. The press is exceedingly 
active. A most eloquent appeal to the 
electors of Madrid has been made, and 
thousands of copies are circulated all over 
the land. Republicanism has the advantage 
of present possession of the ground. But 
the people are by no means educated for it, 
nor would a Republic at all please the 
powerful neighbors by whom Spain is sur- 
rounded. 

The elections will be held about the twen- 
tieth of December, and then the great ques- 
tion will be settled, and, as we believe, the 
coming man, now so carefully hidden, who 
is to sit upon the Spanish throne, will ap- 
pear. 

As to the general state of Europe, France 
sends her felicitations to Russia, upon the 
wonderfully peaceful state of affairs. Russia 
passes them over to Austria. Austria hands 
them on to Prussia. Prussiasends them down 
to Italy. Italy returns them to France, and 
France despatches them to the little States 
they are all wishing to gobble up. These, 
tremblingly stammer forth their great happi- 
ness and unlimited faith in their big brothers, 
and the game begins anew. Meanwhile, the 
armies of these peaceable powers are all 
attaining gigantic proportions. France, 
while converting the whole country into a 
series of barracks, assures the world that 
peace will never end. Austria, by the mouth 
of Baron Beust, declares that every power 
but herself wishes to cross into a neighbor- 
ing country. France would cross the Rhine ; 
Prussia, the Main; Russia, the Pruth ; It- 
aly aims at the Trentino: She—Austria— 
alone is satisfied, and increases her army 
accordingly. 

The Prince and Princess of Piedmont left 
Menza, last week, for Florence, where the 
Princess was to celebrate her seventeenth 
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birthday. They were escorted to the rail- 
road by a vast crowd. And after their ar- 
rival at the station, a deputation of the 
workmen sang, in chorus, a song in their 
honor. The Princess, who has all the en- 
thusiasm of her age, broke forth into excla- 
mations of delight, and again and again 
begged the Syndic to thank the singers for 
her. They were also received with enthusi- 
asm at Florence, where they remained a few 
days, reaching Naples on the twenty-second. 
They travelled by Ancona, Pescara, and 
Foggia, in order to avoid passing through 
Rome. The court carriages were sent from 
Naples to conduct them a distance of some 
twenty miles from Sangnono de Greci to 
Santo Spirito. The long detour they were 
obliged to make took them off the lines of 
railroad. A brilliant reception awaited them 
here. The civil and military authorities es- 
corted them to the palace. The city was 
made gay with flags, and in the evening il- 
luminated by gas and electric light. There 
was, also, a fine display of fireworks in front 
of the palace. Music and choral singing 
diversified the entertainment. 

They were received, however, without en- 
thusiastic applause. Naples has not learned 
to love her princes ; and when Republican- 
ism takes possession of this country—as it 
doubtless will ere long—its fountain-head 
will be found on the shores of this bay. 

A Court will be held here during the win- 
ter; the Prince and Princess will spend the 
gay season in the city. 

Vesuvius did not fulfil its promise of illu- 
mination to greet the Prince’s arrival. The 
eruption of 1868 is over, and however one 
may miss the magnificent view of the fiery 
mountain, one cannot but be thankful that 
its ravages have ceased. 

New lava first began to be visible on the 
eighth of last month, and from that time an 
eruption was imminent. On the ninth of 
the present month a new cone opened, and 
projectiles were thrown out thence with 
such frequency and abundance as soon to 
entirely fill the cone of last year. After a 
day or two of comparative quiet, two new 
openings suddenly burst forth, and the flow 
of lava became terrific. At the velocity of 
one hundred and eighty metres a minute, a 
stream, one hundred and twenty metres 
wide and ten or twelve high, soon over- 
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flowed the old lava of preceding eruptions, 
and moved on the cultivated lands toward 
the base of the mountain. It threatened, in 
turn, all the villages gathered at its feet, de- 
stroyed vineyards and farms, swallowed up 
chestnut-groves and orange-gardens, and 
burned to ashes some hundred and fifty 
houses. The poor peasants were paralyzed, 
and were with difficulty induced to remove 
their goods from their houses, when threat- 
ened. The authorities of Naples, and of 
the villages near Vesuvius, rendered all the 
aid they could under the circumstances. 
Carriages, wagons, and carts of every de- 
scription, were employed in removing furni- 
ture, and carrying* homeless and houseless 
people to places of shelter. The Observa- 
tory, near the Hermitage, was itself at one 
time threatened. The lava seemed as if it 
might undermine the height upon which it 
is situated. Professor Palmieri and his 
friends remained, however, at their post, 
and it was extraordinary to notice with what 
accuracy they predicted the course and final 
sudden end of the eruption. The fires 
seemed to be quenched almost in a moment. 

We first witnessed the eruption from 
Naples, on the night of Thursday, the nine- 
teenth of November. It seemed to us as if 
we were assisting at the creation of the ele- 
ment of fire. The gentle swash of the waves, 
the dim line of land, reminded us that earth 
and water existed. And, then, fire came 
red-and glowing from distant dark caverns, 
and painted the heavens of its own color, 
and glowed and burned on the edge of the 
horizon. 

The next night, we ascended the moun- 
tain; and here, again, it is impossible to 
describe the scene, save by comparisons. 
We might have been denizens of an upper 
sphere, looking forth upon the burning of 
earth. Long lines of liquid fire ran along 
the mountain peaks. Fiery cascades rushed 
down to burning lakes. Vast gulfs opened 
and showed the raging element below. Fires 
kindled here and there in the valley, seemed 
like distant cities. And the smoke rolled 
densely on the horizon, and the clouds were 
red and lurid, and the roar of the great con- 
flagrations mingled with the winds. 

One remarkable feature of this eruption 
has been the constant shower of ashes. On 
the day on which we ascended the mountain, 
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they reached to Naples, and the roofs of the 
villages through which we rode, were cov- 
ered with them to the depth of nearly two 
inches. We were sometimes almost blinded 
by them. On the twenty-third, when the 
fire was no longer visible, the scene was 
very peculiar. A dense cloud of smoke 
rose from the mountain, whose summit was 
beautifully streaked, as it seemed to us, with 
snow. This was a deposit of salts thrown 
forth from the crater. Professor Palmieri 
promises that the mountain will yet repay 
with usury the damage it has done by this 
last gift. There are large quantities 
of sal ammoniac of fine quality waiting to 
be borne down from the sides of the upper 
cone. At present, the good people of Na- 
ples are busied in making collections for the 
benefit of the unfortunate sufferers who have 
lost houses and lands, and are reduced to 
actual beggary. Had not the stream of 
lava ceased to flow very soon, it must have 
reached the sea. It stopped just at the 
cemetery of Portica. 

Several distinguished men have died 
within the last month. The illness and 
death of Rossini caused full as much inter- 
est as would that of any European sover- 
eign, and his funeral brought together a 
crowd such as Paris never witnessed before. 
Princes and diplomats were his pall-bearers, 
and the sovereigns of France and Italy sent 
their representatives to honor his memory. 
His remains were laid in the Madelaine to 
await the arrival of the Italian delegations, 
when they were carried to the Church of 
the Trinity. The square upon which the 
church is situated, the streets leading to it, 
and the roofs of the houses, were filled with 
a dense crowd, while the church, to which 
entrance could only be obtained by tickets, 
was packed to its utmost capacity. The 
funeral services were accompanied with the 
most magnificent music, Nillson, Bloch, 
Tamburini, Patti, Gordoni, Albani, and 
other artists of equal note taking part. 

Rossini left the enjoyment of the whole of 
his estate, which was large, to his wife, with 
the exception of some trifling bequests. 
On her death, he leaves to the Conserva- 
toire of Paris two prizes of 3,000 francs 
each, to be annually distributed to the au- 
thors of the best musical and poetical com- 
positions, The rest of the estate he be- 
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queaths to his native town of Pesaro for the 
foundation of a musical Lyceum. 

Rossini has lived for several years at 
Passy. His house was surrounded by a 
beautiful garden, with fountains and statues, 
and lawn, and flowers and vines, which he 
loved himself to tend. This garden was 
the only luxury about his home. The house 
was simply furnished. Its ornaments were 
gifts from friends, save the portraits of the 
great masters of music which hung upon the 
walls of his reception-room, and were for 
him sacred as family portraits. 

The great master had almost ceased from 
his labors for thirty years, during which, 
however, he composed his wonderful Stabat 
Mater, and other sacred pieces. 

The vice rector of the Scotch College, Mr. 
Campbell, who was seized by brigands at 
Grotta Ferrata the day before my last letter 
left Rome, was released some thirty-six 
hours after he was taken. On the appear- 
ance of soldiers in the distance, the valiant 
thieves bade their prisoner farewell, and 
took to their heels. Five of them have 
since been arrested. They prove to be la- 
borers on or about the grounds of the col- 
lege. It is proposed to suspend the villea- 
giatura at Grotta Ferrata in future. Faud 
Pacha was obliged to stop at Rome on his 
way to Pisa from Naples. His state is said 
to be very precarious; Rustem Bey, the 
Turkish minister at Florence is in attend- 
ance upon the Grand Vizier. 

Poor Francis II. has just sold a second 
instalment of his silver to the house of Tor- 
lonia. His last spoon will go in vain; flung 
into the gulf between him and the throne of 
the Two Sicilies. 

The young Duke of Genoa has actually 
gone to Harrow, and an innovation has thus 
been made in the education of the by-divine- 
right princes of Savoy, which can scarcely 
be understood by those not conversant with 
courts. Victor Emanuel did away with a 
formality which forbade his own cousin, the 
Prince of Carignano, to sit in his presence. 
The heavens did not fall as might have 
been expected, and will perhaps continue to 
canopy Italy even while her young prince is 
pegging away at his Latin in a heretic land. 

The Italian Parliament opened on the 
twenty-fourth in their newly-arranged hail. 
It has been made more comfortable, lighter, 
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and generally better suited to the require- 
ments of the nineteenth century. 

The papal Government has just received 
through the hands of the new French am- 
bassador, M. de Banneville, 3,000,000 of 
francs towards the liquidation of the pontif- 
ical debt. Cardinal Antonelli has given a 


receipt in which he ingeniously omits all 
reference to the Italian Government, or the 
division of the debt. 

The season in Italy is uncommonly rainy. 
Our only consolation is, that after all it is 
worse elsewhere, and that, upon the whele, 
we have a very fair proportion of sunshine. 


“TWENTY YEARS.” 
Beg your pardon, old fellow! I think 
I was dreaming just now, when you spoke. 
The fact is, the musical clink 
Of the ice on your wine-goblet’s brink 
A chord of my memory woke. 


And I stood in the pasture field, where, 
Twenty summers ago, I had stood ; 

And I heard in that sound, I declare, 
The clinkings of bells on the air, 

Of the cows coming home from the wood. 


Then the apple-blooms shook on the hill ; 
And the mullein stalks tilted each lance ; 
And the sun behind Rapalye’s mill 

Was my uttermost West, and could thrill 
Like the «/tima thule of romance. 


Then my friend was a hero, and then 
My girl was an angel. In fine, 

I drank buttermilk, for at ten 

Faith asks less to aid her, than when 
At thirty we doubt over wine. 


Ah well, it does seem that I must 

Have been dreaming, just now, when you 
spoke, 

Or lost very like in the dust 

Of the years that slow-fashioned the crust 

On that bottle whose seal you last broke. 


Twenty years was its age, did you say? 

Twenty years? Ah, my friend, it is true ! 

All the dreams that have flown since that 
day, 

All the hopes in that time passed away, 

Old friend, I’ve been drinking with you! 
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UNDER THE WILLOWS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By James Russell Lowell. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Co, 

-It is always pleasant to meet a poet, who, 
like Professor Lowell, really believes in the 
Muse, and who has moments of genuine old- 
fashioned inspiration ; and even if we cannot 
thoroughly sympathize with his evident de- 
termination to assert this quality, as some- 
thing independent of and distinct from his 
“Biglow Papers,” and “Fable for the 
Critics,”” we can, at least, admire what he 
believes to be his serious attitude with his 
formal singing robes about him. For Mr. 
Lowell is one of the few poets who do not 
write too much, His reputation could stand 
more, even if it were not as good as what 
he has given us, and it is with something 
of surprise that the reader learns, that the 
last collection of his poems was published 
twenty years ago. To have bridged over 
that period with “Villa Franca,” “ The 
First Snow Fall,” “ Auf Weidersehen,” and 
a few other well-known pieces, is popular- 
ity indeed. 

“Under the Willows,” the titular poem, 
is the best—so good, that even the blank 
verse, which Mr. Lowell seldom handles 
with unaffected ease, is lost sight of in the 
luxuriant affluence of imagery. The trellis, 
with its mechanism of nails and straps, is 
hidden in the clambering wealth of vine 
and fruit. From first to last the concep- 
tion is pure inspiration, of which Mr. Low- 
ell is as charmingly unconscious as the bob- 
olink, whose praise of spring he echoes. It is 
an unapproachable New England pastoral. 
We wish we could say as much of some of 
the other poems, which have a lack of dis- 
tinctive color, and in their standard and 
correct “goodness” have a vague air of 
being polished selections from nowhere in 
particular. The War Poems are singularly 
deficient in lyric intensity and dramatic 
spirit, which is the more surprising when 
we recall a certain intense and touching 
contribution by Mr. Hosea Biglow to the 


poetry of the war. “Four Passages in the 
Life of Blondel” may be excepted from 
this criticism, as it should be excepted from 
the classification. It is a pleasant Thacka- 
rayish bit of truthful satire. 


AMONG THE HILLS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

The charming idyl from which this little 
book takes its title was so widely copied 
after its appearance in the AWantic Monthly, 
that it requires no introduction to the reader. 
No other American poet as innocently pro- 
jects so much of himself into his poetry as 
Mr. Whittier, and this poem is marked by 
that peculiar sentimentalism—to give it no 
harsher name—which we observe in Maud 
Miiller, and which is the natural product of 
an emotional nature, unschooled by expe- 
rience. Mr. Whittier’s emotion has done 
much for principle, and if he can only suc- 
ceed in marrying circuit judges to poor 
farmers’ daughters, as he shows us ought 
to “have been,” in the case of Maud 
Miiller, and uniting fine city girls to farmers, 
as he succeeds in doing in “Among the 
Hills,” he will undoubtedly do much for 
sentiment. Certainly nothing can be more 
felicitous than the way Mr. Whittier man- 
ages this—in poetry. Better than this, how- 
ever, and perhaps less popular for that 
reason, are the “‘ Two Rabbis,” and “The 
Meeting.” 

No Love Lost; A Romance of Travel. 
By W. D. Howells. G. P. Putnam & Son: 
New York, 

Those who have accompanied Mr. How- 
ells in his charming “ Italian Journeys,” 
will be quite ready to believe that there is 
very little of what is popularly known as 
“romance” in this poetical “ Romance of 
Travel.” Indeed, Mr. Howells—even in 
the blandishments of rhythm, in which we 
are apt to accept so much that we might 
question in prose—never loses himself in 
the dubious walks of sentiment, but has a 
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happy faculty of turning back, whistling, 
with his hands in his pockets, and a general 
air of not having been there at all. It is 
pleasant—because it is natural—that the 
heroine, after the eventful climax of her 
“romance,” and a night of hysterical vigils— 
“went to bed in the morning, 
Firmly rejecting the pity of friends and the pleas- 
ures of travel, 

Fixed in a dreadful purpose never to get any better.” 
And yet there are frequent touch® of.an 
almost feminine tenderness, and the true 
poetic instinct is more generally apparent 
than in more ambitious sentiment. The 
Venetian views are picturesque, and some 
are beautiful—but all truthful, even to the 
palaces and mosquitoes, that 


* rise from the water together ;” 
or, the salt sea, in the streets, 


“« __. Ebbing and flowing, 
Several inches or more.” 

Alternate playfulness, and a_ sentiment 
never so intense as to require very dramatic 
force of expression, easily and pleasantly 
fit Mr. Howells’s hexameters, that—good as 
they are—are not perhaps as good as his 
prose. Yet one can very well spare time 
to read such a volume, even though the 
bards sublime are waiting for us down the 
corridors of Time, and be thankful for the 
opportunity. 
TRICOTRIN ; THE STORY OF A WAIF AND 

Stray. By “ Ouida,” author of “ Strath- 

more,” “ Chandos,” ‘“ Idalia,” ‘ Under 


Two Flags,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


This} book belongs to a class of works 
whose only apparent excuse for being is 
that they are written to show how much the 


author knows. In this case, however, the 
discouraging display of knowledge is not 
so much encyclopedic as desultory. There 
be writers, who “cram” deliberately for a 
sustained effort, and after months of rumi- 
nation upon a goud encyclopedia and a few 
books of ready reference, produce a novel 
that startles, while it puzzles and delights. 
But is easier for us to fancy “ Ouida,” just 
as she is pictured on the frontispiece of this 
novel, décolleté, and with hair dishevelled 
(regarding the title-page of her new novel), 
flitting about, like one of those sweet truant 
butterflies so often in her book—snatching 
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a sip from each author, and lightly*lighting 
on the mouldy tomes of ancient sage philos- 
ophers, whose dusty pages gain new beauty 
from her airy grace. No; “Ouida” has 
not crammed for this book ; she has only 
skimmed the libraries. 

And then, to see with what art she man- 
ages to let you understand at once that she 
is no common person; it is a study in it- 
self. In the very first few pages of the book, 
Tricotrin, the hero, gabbles positivism—and 
diluted positivism at that—to his pet mon- 
key, the while humming carelessly snatches 
from Goéthe’s “ Mill Song,” and Miiller’s 
“Whisper.” It is a relief to know that it 
was not Offenbach’s “ Sabre de mon Pere,” 
nor Jones’s “Susan’s Sunday Out,” that 
came from the haughty lips of the incom- 
prehensible young man who gives his name 
to the book, and his ill-mannered misan- 
thropy tothe plot. Nor shall the reader be 
left in doubt as to the extensiveness of the 
author’s reading. Tricotrin’s fiddle, you are 
casually but carefully informed, is a Strad- 
uarius, his grapes are Chasselas, and his 
head is Homeric: nay, more—it is the head 
of rlector, Phoebus, ahd Lycceus—-it is a head 
which has “the royalty of the lion in its 
gallant poise, and the challenge of the eagle 
in its upward gesture.” This is Tricotrin, 
the Bohemian, the democrat, the cynic, who, 
after preaching vigorously against wealth, 
rank, and aristocracy, through the major 
part of the book, is finally rewarded for his 
many virtues by being rich, noble, and aris- 
tocratic to his heart’s content. Like a good 
many other fictitious men, he sneers and 
launches a great deal of “delicate irony” 
at things beyond his reach, and ultimately 
assists the poetic justice of things by be- 
coming such an one as he has painted—alto- 
géther a child of hell. 

This is one of the illogical features of the 
book ; and another is the persistency with 
which virtue is represented as bravely but 
inexorably remanded to poverty, crusts, 
hardships, and _ unfashionable 
while vice rolls in luxury, is fed daintily, 
dresses in cashmere and other expensive 
fabrics, and lies abed o’mornings as late as 
ever it pleases. One has a suspicion that 
“Ouida” has been denied these comforts, 
and avenges herself by depicting them as 
among the deceptive pleasures of the wicked. 
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To be sure there is a gleam of inconsist- 
ency with this view in the latter part of the 
story, where virtue is no longer its own re- 
ward, but has silks and jewels galore ; but 
we protest that no healthy, honest book has 
a right to give all the comforts of life to the 
painted courtesan, and portion off the nice 
young persons with black bread and hard 
fare, even in the first two or three courses 
of the literary feast to which we are invited. 
But then, the story is laid in France, and it is 
possible that ‘‘ Ouida’s ” view of French so- 
ciety is, that poverty and virtue, riches and 
vice, are indissolubly connected in that 
happy land. And it is preferable that we 
do consider this a picture of French society 
than of any other beneath the sun, and that 
the author desires to slander France and its 
society ; that is her affair: but we do pro- 
test that the views of life given are false and 
hurtful. There is no moral nor pretence of 
morality in the sensuous portraiture of a life 
of shame, set off against the barren discom- 
forts of honorable poverty. All vice is not 
clothed in silk: attire, nor is all virtue con- 
demned to drab and bare floors, Nobody 
can possibly object to a iavish expenditure 
in the matter of house-furnishing for any 
novelist’s hero or heroine ; these things cost 
nothing in a work of fiction, and it is fitting 
that these paragons of human beauty should 
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be sumptuously clothed and fed and lodged. 
But we protest that real lace curtains, 
patent gas fixtures, stationary wash-tubs, 
and all the modern improvements, should 
not be monopolized by the “‘ gilded monsters 
of crime.” Because they are vicious, shall 
we have no more cakes and ale, forsooth? 
Go to! the thing is absurd ! 

The plot of “ Tricotrin ” is thin, but it has 
fibre enough whereon to hang one or two 
bits of effective but highly-wrought descrip- 
tion, and a vast deal of miscellaneous lore. 
The hero of the book signalizes his appear- 
ance by leaning over a fence and hurling 
Bolingbroke, Montesquieu, Piron, and Aris- 
tophanes at the luckless little waif and stray 
whose only idiotic response to all these fine 
things is “Viva”; as though it were not 
enough that the innocent child should be 
abandoned by the cruel parents, but should 
have a cloud of heathen and French phi- 
losophers thrust at it with fine scorn by the 
man who should have rescued it and have 
sensibly given it the nearest nursing mother, 
instead of airing his sour metaphysics. The 
whole book is crowded with these unrealities, 
and is saturated with the false philosophy to 
which we have referred. Its meretricious 
display, however, will find admirers in that 
class of readers whose tastes are not so re- 
fined that they reject it. 








